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What Readers Say 


Masters and Slaves 


This entire New Deal is so foreign to 
| the principles I learned as a young man 
d have practiced since, that I just can- 
ot have any respect for any of the prin- 
ples of life or government it is teach- 
busi- ng. 

Having been reared as an orphan and 
forking in the mill since I was eight years 
d and striving for years to get an edu- 
ds btion, now at fifty-eight years of age by 
lf denial and hard work I have accumu- 
ted some of this world’s goods. A price 
iticallgetY few are willing to pay for success. I 
reasonably sure that this country can 
ever get along under the New Deal. 1 
bok for the human race, or at least this 
ourgert of it, to destroy one another in the 
xt fifteen or twenty years. When we 
ave our form of government, there can 
. nothing else except Masters and Slaves. 
1ppy:M-CrawrorpD F, JAMES, proprietor, Eliza- 

minefmeth James Mills, Marion, N. C. 





Big Stake in Big Business 


I have been a subscriber for years and 
ke your magazine because, among other 
ings, you are continuously hammering on 
arkelf/#he fundamentals that make for success, 
hether in the individual or the business. 
here are millions of people in the United 
states that, whether they realize it or not, 


prob 


ble ave a direct money interest in the profit- 
ble operation of so-called big business. 
his takes in the life insurance compa- 
to go ies, banks, institutions like ours, whose 
ly. vestment structures are maintained on 


ccount of the profitable operation of busi- 
ess—RALPH BurKE, divisional manager, 
2 oulgnvestors Syndicate, Kansas City, Mo. 


Auto OUT—OUT—OUT 


President Roosevelt, a REAL AMERI- 
AN, led us OUT of the muck and mess 
at the three previous administrations let 
get into, and when I say out I really 
ean it. Look at every line of business. 
You can’t mention a single item that hasn’t 
mproved. It’s fine after you're rescued 
nd pulled out to stand around and pout, 
nd say “I’d have gotten out anyway.” No, 
e¢ American people are not all so un- 
tateful and stubborn. We are OUT— 
DUT—OUT in spite of you—not because 
Mf or with you—N. Baror, Butte, Mon- 


bo) 
alld. 










y be 


Challenging Figures 


B. C. Forbes is to be commended for his 
fforts in combating the New Deal virus 
defeatism,” so damaging to the morale of 
r young people. 

The figures on unemployment recently 
ompiled by the New York Sun are chal- 
ging, for they bring a suspicion that in 
der to justify the huge blank checks de- 
anded by the President, the unemploy- 
ent figures cited by the Administration 
ave been exaggerated. If the President, 
ccording to his own statement, is “sure to 
t re-elected as all the ‘under-dogs’ will 
ote for him,” the natural conclusion is 
at the prospects of the New Deal improve 
Proportion to the number of our citizens 
yho can be made to consider themselves 


7 A. Linpaugt, Oakland, 
1, 


rter’s 
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How the G-E LIGHT METER 
can help save men and money 


in your plant 





sase lighting lessens fatigue and gives 
employees added stimulus. Because it 
helps people see better, it also produces 
a direct increase in working speeds, 
steps up production, and decreases 
spoilage. 

The new G-E Light Meter quickly tells 
whether the various departments in 
your plant are well lighted or not. It 
also indicates the minimum recom- 
mended footcandles for different seeing 
tasks. Every business executive interest- 
ed in using better lighting to save men 
and money in his plant should have 
one of these new G-E Light Meters. It 
measures light as simply as a ther- 
mometer measures temperature. They 
sell for only $11.50. For further infor- 
mation, write to General Electric Co., 


Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 





@ 20 footcandles or more of light are recommend- 
ed for the close seeing tasks performed by executives 
and office workers. Prolonged visual work in poor 
or inadequate lighting often causes eyestrain and 
wastes energy. Use the G-E Light Meter to guard 
against these dangers. 


@ 50 footcandles or more are recommended for 
severe and prvlonged tasks such as fine machine 
work. lt is important that such levels of light be 
maintained month in and month out. Periodic 
check-ups with a G-E Light Meter will help guide 
you in maintaining these recommended seeing 
requirements, 
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Wat co co mplete motoring sutisfactior 
FOR ECONOMICAL 
transportation ADO almost a Wwillion owners of 1936 
Chevrolet cars will tell you that Chevrolet created it! 


It’s a very pleasant state to be in. because these 
owners of the only complete low-priced car enjoy 
many motoring advantages which are reserved for 
them alone. 


Chevrolet promised them that this would be true, 
on the day the 1936 Chevrolet was introduced. They 
believed—and bought Chevrolets. And now they 
are telling friend after friend that Chevrolet is the 
outstanding value in the low-price field. 


Of course, you know why Chevrolet owners are getting 


CHEVROLET OWNER. 


‘A state of com plete motoring sa tisfaction ) 










LP 







so much extra pleasure and so much extra satisfaction 
out of their motor car investments. 


It’s because Chevrolet is, in reality, the only complete 
low-priced car ... because. it alone brings to its owner 
the comfort, safety and performance advantages 0 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top, Knee-Action Gliding Ride*, Genuine Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation, High-Compression Valve-in- Head 
Engine, and Shockproof Steering* . . . all at Chevrolet’ 
low prices and with Chevrolet’s low operating costs 














Chevrolet cordially invites you to enter this state of 
complete motoring satisfaction this summer by placing 
your order for a 1936 Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 
* Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


[ts a pleasure to own 


hie 





low-priced cav 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Should “economic royalists” PRESIDENT Roosevelt 


sneers at “economic royal- 
be scoffed at? ists.” The Roosevelt Ad- 


ministration has overspent 
its income by more than $13,000,000,000. During the 
six years following the panic, American business and 
industry paid out, most largely in wages, $27,500,000,000 
more than they took in. Who have made this gigantic 
spending possible? “Economic royalists.” 

For six years America has been living largely on its 
fat. The Government has been living largely on credit. 
Who were mainly responsible for creating both? “Eco- 
nomic royalists.” 

Why have American wage earners and other classes 
of American citizens enjoyed better living conditions 
than experienced anywhere else in the world? Why did 
America outstrip every other nation on the face of the 
earth in industrialism, in invention, in mass production, 
in the science of management, in wealth? 

Because of superlative achievements by American 
statesmen? Not at all. “Economic royalists” have been 
the mainspring of America’s world leadership. 

Why is it that Franklin D. Roosevelt habitually scoffs 
at fillers of pay envelopes? Why does he betray total 
ignorance of the part bread-winning plays in this work- 
a-day world? How is it that he knows no better than 
to enunciate such an economic absurdity as: “Reduc- 
tion of costs of manufacture does not mean more pur- 
chasing power and more goods consumed ; it means just 
the opposite” ? 

The explanation presumably is that from birth Roose- 
velt belonged to what he dubs the “privileged classes.” 
He encountered no necessity to earn his way through 
college or to earn his daily bread. He was left property 
by his father. Before he entered politics he tried his hand 


at law and also as a “money changer.” He attained no 
brilliant success in either. 

Never having had to toil and sweat to pay his own 
way and carry his own weight, it was perhaps natural 
that Roosevelt failed to develop a grasp of economic 
realities, fai.ed to appraise correctly the vital importance 
of making ends meet. His birth, luxurious upbring- 
ing and backlog of unearned wealth may account for 
his childish conceptions of business and industry and 
of the need for reasonable profits to maintain high wages 
and national health and prosperity. His background 
doubtless explains his astounding disregard for economy, 
his undisputed pre-eminence as the World’s Spender 
Number One—of other people’s money. 

Will the majority of Americans next November favor 
continuation of staggering Federal expenditures, mount- 
ing deficits and multiplying taxes? Or will they have 
reached the conclusion that “economic royalists,” who 
contributed so invaluably to making this nation the envy 
of the world, should be granted a respite from political 
harassment and be given opportunity to bring about what 
Roosevelt has miserably failed to bring about notwith- 
standing all his spending: namely, restoration of ade- 
quate self-respecting employment and disappearance of 
a 20,000,000 national breadline? 

* 
The comer keeps going. 
* 

LABOR perils impend. 

Momentous issues will be 

raised. Still more momen- 

tous may be the outcome. 
Public opinion probably will be the umpire. It behooves 
every corporation, every company, every employer, every 
executive to act most circumspectly, to exercise patience, 


Employers, watch your step 
laborwise 
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to go the limit in avoiding incitement to disorder. Senior 
executives should actively handle every situation that 
may arise. Boards of directors should also be vigilantly 
on the job. 

The strong probability is that the public will adhere 
to a more or less néutral attitude so long as peace is pre- 
served. Still stronger is the probability that the public 
will rally against individuals or groups, whether execu- 


tives or labor leaders, who resort to lawlessness. Bus; 


ness statesmanship may be put to the test. Prudence 
not passion, must govern. 


Will labor leaders or industrial leaders exercise the 
better generalship? 


Sound doesn’t always mean strength. 


Break Through Defeatism! 


T is time for defeatists to snap out of it. 

There is too much defeatism among young men 
and other men seeking jobs. 

There is too much defeatism among business men. 

There is too much defeatism among entrepreneurs. 

There is too much defeatism in high places over politi- 
cal prospects. 

Aroused action by intelligent citizens, properly edu- 
cated public opinion, can prevent America from being 
fatally engulfed in State Socialism, collectivism, total- 
itarianism—un-Americanism. 


Opportunities are unfolding every day for the right 
stamp of young man. More positions are being filled to- 
day than were being filled when the fathers, to say noth- 
ing of the grandfathers, of the new generation, left 
school and sought jobs. 

But it is easy for a youth reconciled to disappoint- 
ment and discouragement to become disappointed and 
discouraged. There are more applicants than jobs. But 
there are more openings for young men of outstanding 
scholastic achievement than qualified candidates. Medi- 
ocrity may not be in keen demand, but merit is. 

Every leading college and graduate business school has 
more calls for star students than it can meet. Doors 
a-’plenty still are open for the best. 

And isn’t it right that exceptional effort and achieve- 
ment should be rewarded in preference to indifference 
and ineffectiveness ? 

The American youth made of the right stuff has no 
need for sinking into a defeatist frame of mind. Well- 
found self-confidence, self-reliance still can open doors. 


Too many business men, over-awed by ugly political 
potentialities have been holding back. 

Admittedly, political prospects have been most disturb- 
ing. Admittedly, the New. Deal Administration has been 
hostile to fillers of pay envelopes. Admittedly, mounting 
Federal deficits foreshadow burdensome taxes. Admit- 
tedly, it is difficult to earn a reasonable return on the cap- 
ital invested in most lines of business and industry. 

But the best results have been achieved not by de- 
featists but by the most energetic and enterprising, by 
those who have put forth maximum effort to expand 
sales, by those who have had the courage to spend money 
on modernization and on new equipment, by those. who 
have waged aggressive advertising. 
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And there is more reason to-day than at any recent 
time for business, industry, entrepreneurs to follow a 
courageous rather than a cowardly course. 


Why? 

First and foremost, because of the unmistakable 
change which is taking place in the political outlook. 

Furthermore, it has been convincingly demonstrated 
that, despite political handicaps, America is once again 
proving its inherent resiliency, its ability to revive after 
depression. 

Every indication is that the New Deal is losing popu- 
larity, that public sentiment is turning against further 
costly experimentation and un-American regimentation, 
against disruptive onslaughts on industry which chill 
enterprise and restrict re-employment. 

A defeatist attitude is no longer warranted by men of 
affairs who aspire to see and are eager to exert them- 
selves to bring about a shift in the Federal Administra- 
tion. Rooseveltism is now being attacked by the Lemke- 
Townsend-Coughlin Leftists, by such staunch dyed-in- 
the-wool Democrats as Al Smith, Senator Glass, Gov- 
ernor Ely and many who originally supported the pres- 
ent Administration. Even farmers, coddled at colossal 
cost by New Dealers, are, according to latest reports, 
turning against rewarded regimentation. 


Defeatism has no place’ in this robust republic, with 
its unmatched wealth of natural resources, inventive 
genius, scientific management, harnessed electric power, 
skilled workers, savings, gold supply, ambition. 

Another four years of Rooseveltism, with its invasion 
of individual and States’ rights, its ruinous expenditures, 
its designs against Constitutional curbs and the Supreme 
Court, might bring America to the brink of ruin. 

But it is not conceivable that the great majority of 
Americans will fall in line with such a suicidal course of 
action. 

We are entitled to have confidence that America and 
Americanism will be preserved and that: greater pros- 
perity than any heretofore enjoyed will by and by bk 
wrought by the native genius of Americans in their land 
so shiningly blessed by Providence. 

America is not ripe for decay. America is in its teens, 
full of pent-up strength and enthusiasm, yearning imp2 
tiently to lead the world in effective achievement. 

Away with defeatism ! 
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mo astion for chief THE president of a conspicuous- 
TE: ly successful American organiza- 
‘Bprecutives tion doing business in all civilized 
the countries tells me one secret of its 
extremely smooth functioning: “Every executive has to 
rain a subordinate as his successor, and send his name 
o headquarters. Thus, no matter what may happen to 
pny responsible man at home or abroad, we know exactly 
whom to name.” 

“Do you find some men unwilling to prepare some- 
body to step into their shoes?” I asked. He replied: 
‘When we first instituted this system, a few balked. 
his gave us an illuminating line on their calibre. Only 
he small man is afraid to have somebody ready to take 
pver his job. A really capable executive, eager and quali- 








Va 


fied to advance, is delighted to have an efficient under- 
study, so that he himself may be promoted without caus- 
ing the slightest dislocation.” 

Henry P. Davison, perhaps the brainiest American 
banker produced in this country, told me that the first 
thing he did in each position was to drill someone in his 
own duties, and that, this done, he informed his superior 
that it would be all right to promote him as So-and-So 
was qualified to fill his shoes. This plan worked. Davi- 
son graduated from a small bank to New York, from a 
small New York bank to the First National Bank, and 
from the First National Bank to partnership in J. P. 
Morgan and Company, where he rose to the very top. 

Here is a pointer for chief executives as well as for 
ambitious go-getters. 





able 


orts, 





BLAINE S. SMITH 


HE has gone to Europe for the 
rst time—and for his first real va- 
tation in years. He knows he should 
ake more time off—he enjoys golf; 





BILLY THE OYSTERMAN 


he becomes head of Universal, on re- 
turning from his vacation trip. 


BILLY the Oysterman, like Os- 


His jovial- 


with™put like so many other go-getting car of the Waldorf, has become a na- 
ative business leaders, he just somehow _ tional institution, foodwise. 
ey arely finds it possible to get off the Success in life, nine times out of 
‘Bp hain. ten, is earned by putting forth more 
_ §f His recipe—intense, persistent ap- than ordinary effort year after year. 
sion M@plication—has worked well. It Billy the Oysterman is more remini- 
ures, @erought him to the presidency of a_ scent of “mine host” of the British 
-eme@eompany in his early forties. At the inn of Dickens’ day than any other 
phenomenally young age of 30, he American restaurateur. He is on the 
fas sales manager of a big company. job practically for every meal, every 
y ff He is Blaine S. Smith, whois mov- day of the year, to greet his guests 
se of Ming from the presidency of the Penn- —and Billy’s greeting is no luke- 
sylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation warm, whispered affair. 
and @° the presidency of Universal Atlas ity rings the rafters. 
sros-eent Company, succeeding B. F. He never takes a vacation. 
3 Affleck. I have one complaint against him. 
y be Smith left school when 14, started Eating his sea food makes one hard 
land Mwork, but studied assiduously at night _ to please elsewhere, especially as Billy 
school. After a railway traffic job, he seasons it with hospitality. 
eens, eceme a Universal Atlas salesman 
nal ind in six years was given charge of THE miracle stock on the New 


he department. Later he was made 
‘ice president ; then (1928) was made 
lef executive of Penn-Dixie; now 


York Exchange has been Coca-Cola. 
It has climbed to the equivalent of 
$330 for the old shares, which were 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 


split three-for-one late last year. 

Coca-Cola’s success is not adventi- 
tious: it has been earned by persistent 
pursuit of definite business policies. 
Its youthful president, Robert W. 
Woodruff, doesn’t believe that any ex- 
ecutive or any business can rest on 
the oars for one moment, no matter 
how propitious the circumstances may 
seem. 

He is an ardent believer in consis- 
tent advertising—“out of sight, out of 
mind,” he says. Another of his fixed 
axioms is: “Make it possible for 
everyone who handles your product 
to make a profit.” Like Frank W. 
Woolworth, he regards a small profit 
on millions of sales as more desirable 
and dependable than a big profit on 
relatively few sales. 

He also practises the principle of 
inspiring an intimate spirit of cama- 
raderie throughout the organization. 
He is “Bob” to his associates. 

I know few busy business men who 
have so many friends or who find as 
much enjoyment in keeping friend- 
ships actively and agreeably alive. 
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days of the bearded gentlemen 

who wore Prince Alberts and 
stovepipe hats to the office, it was 
considered just a little lightminded to 
take vacations. 

Many a contemporary of Trade 
and Mark Smith proudly boasted that 
he had never had a vacation, never 
indulged in such time-wasting. 

But to one who peruses the annals 
of the Eighties it is apparent that, 
despite the lack of what it is now 
fashionable to refer to as the tre- 
mendous pressure of modern civiliza- 
tion, a considerable proportion of 
those worthies tottered into early 
graves. They thought they were men 
of iron, but in the final analysis they 
couldn’t take it—without vacations. 

The next era, vacationwise, came 
with the popular fallacy that a really 
big man did not have to work very 
hard, and it culminated in the years 
of the New Era when many a brass- 
hat of business could be found at his 
desk about one week a month, with 
the rest of his time devoted to the 
serious pursuit of keeping fit. 

It will be recalled that this gave 
rise to the standard question, “What 
does golf keep you fit for?” with its 
equally standard answer, “Why, it 
keeps you fit for more golf.” The 
advocates of this policy—those of 
them who kept their jobs—abruptly 
gave up these comfortable habits 
along in the early 1930’s. To their 
credit be it said that they worked for 
the next few years at a level of con- 
centration unknown even to their 
predecessors of fifty years previous, 
worked at a pace which killed more 
good men than died in unraveling the 
tangle of any preceding American 
panic. 

Now we enter the Era of Com- 
mon Sense About Vacations, whose 
philosophy is neatly summed up in 
the remark of the judge who said 
“T can’t do a year’s work in twelve 
months. But I can do it in eleven.” 
Relieved of some of his more des- 
perate worries, a chairman or a 
president now feels that he can turn 
his back on the company for a while 
without danger of its disappearing 
before he can rush back. Business 
men are rebuilding their vacation 
habits, as they have rebuilt their en- 
tire lives, to meet the needs of the 


No: so many years ago, in the 
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Why does Gerard Swope 
keep his plans secret? Why 
did Ford men return sleepy 
from Savannah? Why did 
Kettering buy a yacht? Who 
take busmen’s holidays— 
and where?’ 


times. It is interesting, and perhaps 
even a wee mite instructive, to see 
how a dozen or two sizeable figures 
on the American business scene have 
organized their time-out periods for 
recreation, rest and relaxation. 
Vacation habits vary as widely as 
the personalities of individuals. As 
our first group, let’s have a look at 
a few national figures who go in 
heavily for relaxation in their vaca- 
tion time. A leading exponent of the 
let-’er-slide school of vacation thought 
is James R. Leavell, president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company. His formula is 
to take it easy and do no more than 
he feels like at any time. He has a 
Winter home on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast, far from any so-called Winter 
colony, with local farmers and other 
natives as his neighbors. It is dis- 
tinctly a home, comfortable but not 
pretentious. Usually he has a house- 





Gerard Swope takes secret vacations, but he often 
pops up where General Electric men are working— 
as he did at Boulder Dam last Summer 


Big Shots on Vacation 


guest or two, easy-going friends who 
require no entertainment. 

Occasionally he drives a few miles 
to have a golf game—but only oc- 
casionally. He does a little. fishing, 
and he usually manages to be there 
for a few days during the hunting 
season. But mostly he ambles over 
to a neighbor’s for a casual chat on 
the front steps, or just to sit. The 
neighbors regard him as a nice fel- 
low, unfortunate in having a job up 
North somewhere so that he is pre- 
vented from living among them as he 
apparently would like to. 

“Jim is a good whittler,” is the 
way one of his associates puts it, “arid 
a lot of the time he just sits and whit- 
tles. And when he returns to the 
bank, he is more thoroughly rested 
than any man I have ever seen after 
a vacation.” 

Something of the same spirit actu- 
ates C. R. Palmer, president of 
Cluett, Peabody and Company. 
From New York, he goes back at 
vacation time to the lake region of 
Wisconsin. It isn’t that he prefers 
the scenery thereabouts to the lovely 
resorts of the East. But he declares 
that a few weeks among the Wis- 
consin ruralites, associating chiefly 
with plain, everyday, Middle-West- 
ern folks who live close to funda- 
mentals, help him keep his feet on 
the ground. 

L. A. Downs, president of the Il- 
linois Central System, also takes his 
vacation among the home folks. Al- 
though he originally came from In- 
diana, Downs became an adopted 
Southerner during the years he was 
with the Central of Georgia at Sav- 
annah. When he was called back to 
head up the parent company, Downs 
missed his Georgia friends. So he 
organized his vacation time to fill this 
gap. Each February and March he 
now goes back to Savannah for a 
month of visiting with his long-time 
intimates. He plays as much golf as 
he wants to, which by the standards 
of the real golf enthusiasts is not a 
great deal. He sits around talking 
and renewing old ties. And when his 
vacation month is over, he goes back 
to his job in much better shape for 
the coming eleven months than he 
could, he is convinced, if he had at- 
tempted to crowd any definite pro- 
gram into his time off. 
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Another believer in restful Winter 
vacations is Henry Ittleson, president 
of Commercial Investment Trust, 
who annually heads for his Winter 
home in Florida where he basks on 
the beach, takes unambitious house- 
boat cruises, and relaxes in general. 

Gerard Swope, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, always takes his vaca- 
tions early in January before the 
previous year’s accounting figures 
come in. He, too, finds that he can 
get more work done in a year’s time 
if he doesn’t try to mix vacations with 
business. Which is the reason, in- 
cidentally, why he always keeps his 
vacation plans secret. Otherwise, 
wherever he went, nearby G. E. men 
would feel that they should look him 
up and report to him. But if no one 
knows where he is, no one feels 
obliged to get in touch with him. A 
vacation Swope took in Europe gave 
him the idea: he had to make so 
many courtesy calls on executives of 
affliated European companies and 
discuss business so much that the 
vacation didn’t do him any good. One 
year he went to Arizona and spent 
the time riding horseback. Another 
year he took a cruise to South 
America and through the Caribbean 
Sea. Last year, he cruised through 
the Panama Canal and along the 
Pacific Coast to California, where he 
couldn’t resist visiting Boulder Dam 
to look at the G.E. equipment being 
installed there. 


No Dozing—Even on Vacation 


Henry Ford takes two vacations a 
year, both of them formless and un- 
organized by the standards of the 
individual who prefers to “do” a sec- 
tion of the national parks or to play 
exactly so many sets of tennis per 


President R. S. Reynolds of Reynolds Metals calls commuting between Long Island 
and New York City a vacation. But he commutes on a yacht 





week. At the same time, his vaca- 
tions are of a sort which might leave 
many a go-getter limp, weary, and 
eager for the comparative ease of 
running the business back home. 
Close associates declare that noth- 
ing else so refreshes and relaxes 
Hlenry Ford as to make substantial 
progress on a problem connected with 
his product or its production. His 
vacation accordingly develops into a 
busman’s holiday. This Winter just 
past was typical. With him to his 
place near Savannah this Winter 
went a complement of half a dozen 
Ford engineers. They were estab- 
lished in a building close enough to 
the house to be handy, and were 
visited with great frequency by their 
chief. Those engineers favored by 
\ hat envious fellows regarded as a 
fine Winter vacatior. at company ex- 
pense have since done little talking 
either about their relaxations during 
the Georgia Winter or, cautiously 
enough, about any overwork. The 
nearest to a report so far obtained 
came when one of them said, “It’s a 
known fact that Ford men don’t do 
their. sleeping when they are on duty, 
and Mr. Ford was around often 
enough to keep us from dozing off.” 
Henry Ford’s Summer vacations 
partake of the same flavor, though 
somewhat less intensively. He goes 
to Huron Mountain Club, a wild tract 


of woods at a remote point on the. 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
whence any member who simply must 
have a telephone conversation drives 
many miles to the nearest pay sta- 
tion. A favorite Ford recreation at 
Huron Mountain is to recruit a 


platoon of children belonging to his 
fellow vacationers and join them in 
damming a forest stream nearby. Be- 


Proud of his prize-winning 
Consolidated Edison. 





posies is President Frank Smith of New York’s 
They get lots of attention on his vacation 





cause he is the biggest of the lot, his 
duty besides engineering the dam is 
lifting and rolling into place those 
rocks too heavy for his small fel- 
low-dammers. And this duty is a 
genuine concern to his friends and 
family, since heavy lifting is of ques- 
tionable benefit to a man of 73. 


Busmen’s Holidays for Business Men 


But his Summer rest—so-called— 
is by no means exclusively devoted 
to such light-hearted pleasures. An 
alert observer may note a steady pro- 
cession of Ford experimental cars, 
test cars, and research cars crossing 
on the Mackinac ferry or by more 
devious routes en route from Dear- 
born to Huron Mountain Club. The 
drive is just a nice road test,. the 
boss declares, and as respects road 
tests he is a fundamentalist. So, be- 
tween dam projects, this man who 
will never relax the final engineering 
responsibility so long as he heads the 
Ford Motor Company inspects the 
cars, approves, disapproves, or ban- 
ishes them to a few thousand more 
miles of test driving. And this, be- 
cause he is the sort of person he is, 
constitutes the best possible of vaca- 
tions for Henry Ford. 

Another business man who takes 
a- busman’s holiday is Sewell L. 
Avery, president of U. S. Gypsum 
Company and of Montgomery Ward. 
With this difference, that he takes 
some fellow busmen with him. This 
Spring Avery did have a short go at 
the salmon fishing in the neighbor- 
hood of the Gaspe. But-his standard 
vacation is a golfing trip.;to’ some 
warmer climate in late- Winter, .,ac- 
companied by his top lieutenants; His 
associates relish the,.opporttnity. to 

(Continued om: page 28) 
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FROM LOSSES 10 PROFITS 
BY MODERNIZATION 


estate or building securities dur- 

ing the painful years from 1931 
to 1934 can remember the demor- 
alized conditions then existing in 
office rentals. The situation is hap- 
pily improving now—in some cities 
it has even approached the point of 
an actual shortage in space. Never- 
theless the improvement has not been 
caused by accident nor wholly as a 
result of general business betterment. 
There have been powerful forces at 
work to save the investments of 
thousands of people to whom real 
estate securities represented true con- 
servatism with satisfactory returns. 
And of these forces the most power- 
ful has been modernization. 

Modernization is lifting the face of 
Main Street. It is changing the maps 
of cities, the processes of manufactur- 
ers, and the whole course of business 
history. Every field has its outstand- 
ing example, and real estate is no ex- 
ception. 

At Omaha, Nebraska, is located 
what is probably the most interesting 
case history of office building mod- 
ernization in the country. It will 
bear examination by every business 
man who is confronted with problems 
in obsolescence, vacancies, and 
diminishing revenues. 

In 1932 the old Omaha Bee news- 
paper building had adorned the north- 
west corner of Seventeenth and Far- 
nam streets for forty-eight years. 
Built by Victor Rosewater, a prom- 
inent early-day publisher and finan- 
cier, it was seven stories high, origin- 
ally housed the plant and offices of 
his newspaper. Upper floors had been 
rented to professional and business 
men of the eighties. Possession had 
later passed to the now defunct Pe- 
ters Trust Company, which caused 
the space formerly occupied by the 
plant to be remodeled into offices and 
shops. Nearly ready to celebrate its 
golden anniversary, it was distinct- 
ly a third-rate structure. Delinquent 
rentals amounted to $25,000 with a 
vacancy percentage of 30 per cent. 
Sixty-five per cent. of its tenants 
were from two to. eighteen months 
in arrears. There was no uniform 


B Neste ot who owned real 
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A PRIZE-WINNING PAPER 
By GUY DAVIS 


Do you own an old building, 
offices or apartments? Then 
read this. Cleveland and 
Blaine were fighting it out 
for President when the 
Omaha Bee Building was 
new. But, believe it or not, it 
is a first-class, well-tenanted 
building to-day — thanks to 
Modernization. Watch for 
further timely reports in 
FORBES of the ways in which 
Modernization is restoring 
profits and creating jobs. 


rental schedule and new tenants were 
accepted at their own terms in order 
to bolster its percentage of occupancy. 
Newer buildings of more modern 
construction were beginning to crowd 
its location. Tenants rode the old- 
fashioned elevators, tolerated dark 
corridors which depended upon “bor- 
rowed light” from court and outside 
windows for daytime illumination. 
Like an aged, wrinkled Indian it 
was dark red and weatherbeaten on 
the outside. Rough, load-bearing 
walls of thick, red stone extended up- 
ward to the second story. The rest 
was brick, topped by ornamental 
towers at the corners. Altogether it 
presented the same dismal picture of 
lax management and obsolete accom- 
modations that can be observed in 
others of its vintage in every city. 
Ownership of the aged structure 


was transferred to the Woodmen of 
the World Life Insurance Associa- 
tion in April, 1932. Backed by more 
than a hundred million dollars of 
capital, the company saw its oppor- 
tunity to acquire a new home office 
location at a time when real estate 
values were lowest. The purchase 
price of $605,000 represented ap- 
proximately the amount of the as- 
sessed ground valuation. This left a 
choice of razing the old structure, or 
modernizing it to conform with the 
needs of the organization and its pros- 
pective tenants. 

In any event, radical action was 
felt to be the only course. Renamed 
the Insurance Building, the first move 
was to appoint an experienced build- 
ing management firm to supervise the 
structure. A survey was made of 
existing conditions among office build- 
ings, both locally and nationally; 
tenants were classified according to 
nature of business, financial integrity, 
and space requirements. The advan- 
tages of an expensive modernization 
program were compared with a 
penny-wise policy. The final decision 
to modernize instead of build was 
based on the four factors of loca- 
tion, financial resources, space needed 
for the Association’s offices, and the 
existing construction features of the 
building. 

Location, of course, was of first 
importance. Situated just a_ block 
west of the retail shopping district. 
it lies directly in the path of the city’s 
growth. City and County buildings 
are in the same block. Banks and 
hotels are conveniently located with- 
in a short radius. 

A strong financial position made 
outside financing unnecessary for the 
new owners. The property was cleat 
of debt and its low purchase price 
plus the cost of modernization would 
still permit a competitive rental scale. 
Woodmen offices were planned to 
occupy 48 per cent. of the 100,00 
square feet of floor space available, 
assuring a profitable return on the 10 
vestment regardless of conditions 1 
the rental field. 

While not of steel and concrete 
construction, the building contained 
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A cheerful, spacious lobby replaces a dingy, low-ceilinged one 


A dentist’s office in the old building And the same office after modernization 
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features of material and design which 
are coming back into general use after 
a half century. Fire insurance rates 
are the lowest in Omaha because of 
flat tile arch floors and cast-iron 
columns. Tapping the columns re- 
vealed them rust-free and as sound as 
the day they were installed. Further 
tests for stress and tensile strength 
requirements showed an ample 
margin of safety. 

With this favorable situation exist- 
ing, the actual work of moderniza- 
tion began. Forty-five tenants in ar- 
rears were given three days’ notice to 
move. Fifth floor occupants were 
given temporary quarters on the sixth 
and seventh. Old partitions and 
woodwork were ripped out from wall 
to wall.and the entire fifth floor mod- 
ernization completed before going on 
to the ‘sixth and succeeding floors. 
Meanwhile, the first four floors were 
being modernized and prepared for 
occupancy by the Woodmen and 
Radio Station WOW. A new eighth 
floor was also included in the plans as 
it became evident that space would 
be at a premium. 


Dust Storms Are Thwarted 


Damaging dust clouds frequently 
swish into Omaha from the South- 
western plains. Summers have been 
long and hot. Tenants were thus will- 
ing to pay higher rentals for air- 
conditioned comfort. Bids for an air- 
conditioning installation placed the 
cost at $100,000 more than originally 
planned for the modernization project. 
But since no local office building yet 
offered air-conditioned quarters, the 







added investment was judged advis- 
able. Eleven-foot corridor ceilings 
permitted installation of duct work 
which was furred in to make a new 
ceiling height of nine and one-half 
feet. Each floor now contains a unit 
for fresh air intake and dehumidify- 
ing with blower-type fans to furnish 
positive distribution to every office. A 
centrifugal-type refrigerating ma- 
chine of 300 tons daily capacity is 
located in the basement. This system 
controls temperatures, humidity, air 
motion and cleanliness both Winter 
and Summer. 

Other highlights of the modernized 
Insurance Building include all new 
steam radiators with moderator con- 
trol; a zoned heating system with 
thermostat-controlled main gate valve 
regulating steam intake from an out- 
side plant; new electric wiring 
throughout with buried conduits 
and semi-indirect lighting fixtures. 
Plumbing and waste lines are’ also 
new throughout, with washroom 
floors and walls done in colored tiles 
with fixtures of the most modern de- 
sign. 

Entirely aside from new con- 
veniences and construction features, 
however, are those things which meet 
the eye in the completed project. 
Modern design and coloring is fea- 
tured in all decorations. To say that 
the building has a beautiful interior 
is to fail in doing justice to a master- 
ful piece of designing. Soft colors 
are enhanced by clever effects of in- 
direct lighting, and the scheme 
changes with each floor. Tenants 
with an aversion to standardized 


Air-conditioned offices, like this directors’ room, have helped to forge profits from losses 


building design find their ideas ex- 
pressed to perfection. Quarter-inch 
division strips in terrazzo corridor 
floors carry a different motif on each 
floor—even the terrazzos vary in 
coloring on the various floors. Doors 
and woodwork are of rich, lustrous 
walnut; hardware design follows the 
keynote of simplicity carried out 
through the entire building. It is a bit 
of Radio City transplanted to the 
Middle West, presenting an amaz- 
ing, an almost unbelievable contrast 
to its former dinginess. 


The Final Test: Does It Pay? 


Take, for instance, the elevators, 
The rickety old equipment has been 
replaced with new, fully-automatic 
gearless cars, signal-controlled and 
micro-leveling. Present tenants are 
whisked to their floors at 600 feet 
per minute—long waits for service 
are unknown because elevators auto- 
matically reverse themselves at the 
highest point of call. The cage-like 
appearance of hatchways has been re- 
placed with solid doors, wood and 
metal paneled to match car interiors. 

Then there’s the new lobby, now 
two stories high and dignified by 
black imported marble with contrast- 
ing metallic trim. The second floor 
houses the radio studio of Station 
WOW, and ranks with the world’s 
finest in luxury and beauty. 

These are the changes which mod- 
ernization has brought about in physi- 
cal appearance and added convenience 
for the occupants of the once old, 
outmoded structure. Now comes the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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... AND IN CONCLUSION 
| AM HAPPY TO REPORT 


THAT, SINCE ADOPTING 
THESE TWO CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES, OUR MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED 22% 


LET THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE 





FEATURES DO THE SAME FOR YOU!.. 


As they have done for more than 5000 others 





]—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is immediately 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 
The Ride Prover ... developed by Cities Ser- 


vice experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most 
powerful grease gun ever built. Powerful 
enough to shoot grease through a solid block 
of wood—leaves no bare spots to develop fric- 
tion and wear. This gun was perfected to pump 
the newly developed Cities 





eliminated. Asa result, you 


ServiceTrojan Lubricants... 


Don’t wait ... start cutting your . n Riis caaadiiall 
may save up to 30% of the fleet’s operating and maintenance meter: . “. - tie ne 
gasolene and oil you now costs at once... add the savings to greases—the tnest heavy- 


use. And your fleet will . 
operate far more efficiently. 





your profits. Write, wire or tele- 
phone Cities Service,60 Wall Street, 
New York, for more details. 


duty chassis lubrication 
money can buy. 








RADIO CONCERTS .. . every Friday evening 8 P. M. (E. D. T.) 
WEAF and 45 associated N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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who love it and are always ready 
to guard and defend it. Let our 
object be our country. And, by the 
blessing of God, may that country it- 
self. become a vast and splendid 
monument, not of, oppression and 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and 
of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration forever ! 
—DanieEL WEBSTER. 


f= grants liberty only to those 


We now have a system of govern- 
ment of privilege and discrimination, 
such as Patrick Henry denounced in 
the House of Burgesses when he 
made his brief speech that it was not 
proper to take money of taxpayers of 
Virginia and appropriate it to pay off 
mortgages that had been made by 
thriftless and unwise individuals. 

—SENATOR CARTER GLASS. 


Suggestion is the art of guiding 
another towards a certain objective 
without letting him know what is 
happening. Keep your salesmanship 
under cover. Use it but don’t dis- 
close it. —James T. MANGAN. 


Don’t think of your work as a 
means of making a living. Think of 
it rather as a means of living, and 
you will discover rewards in living, 
which no amount of means can pro- 
vide. —TueE Home Office. 


It is impossible for a man who at- 
tempts many things to do them all 
well. —XENOPHON. 


We have gotten thus far: that the 
man who cheats in trade is tabu. 
Honesty as a business asset is fully 
recognized. If you would succeed in 
business you cannot afford to sell a 
man something he does not want; 
neither can you afford to disappoint 
him in quality, any more than in 
count. Other things being equal, the 
merchant who has the most friends 
will make the most money. Our ene- 
mies will not deal with us. To make 
a sale and acquire an enemy is poor 
policy. —ELBERT HUBBARD. 


He’s no failure. He’s not dead yet. 
—W. L. GEorGE. 


If you could control the energy 
which you waste in anger and direct 
it along constructive lines, as you can 
do if you wish, you could reach any 
position in life for which you aim. 
No man “finds himself” until he has 
learned to “control” himself. 

—Huv’s Gotpen RULE. 


Who is wise? He that learns from 
everyone. Who is powerful? He that 
governs his passions. Who is rich? 
He that is content. —FRANKLIN. 
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By doing good with his money, a 
man, as it were, stamps the image of 
God upon it and makes it pass cur- 
rent for the merchandise of heaven. 

—T. J. RUTLEDGE. 


The people who make mistakes 
lead the world. The perfect people 
work for them, running errands and 
counting columns of figures. The 
genius is not the man who never 
made mistakes, who had a chance 
thrust on him, who was endowed and 
all that; he is the man who had no 
chance and was not gifted, but who 
took the raw material of life and fate 
as he found it, and made something 
fine out of it. The only perfect per- 
son you will ever meet is the perfect 
fool. —SarFety HInts. 


Waste not the smallest thing, for 
grains of sand make mountains and 
drops of water make the sea. Well 
thou knowest that seconds form 
Eternity. —E. KNIGHT. 


Most people are like sponges in 
their ability to absorb atmosphere and 
moods from friends and _ society 
around them. But if Schmeling had 
allowed himself to absorb the doubts 
of others, he would never have won 
from Louis. His faith in himself 
was all that he needed to win. Every 
man must learn to keep faith in him- 
self and in God. 

—Cartos G. Futter, D.D. 





A TEXT 


But wilt thou know, O vain man, 
that faith without works is dead? 
—James 2:20. 


Sent in by B. F. Heckler, Wind- 
ber, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











Smiles are such wonderful soften. 
ers of the hard bumps. A smile that 
begins in the heart and radiates jp 
the eyes and the voice and the hand- 
shake is an asset the value of which a 
lot of otherwise hard-headed men 
overlook. —JEROME P. FLEIsHMay. 


All higher motives, ideals, concep- 
tions, sentiments in a man are of no 
account if they do not come forward 
to strengthen him for the better dis- 
charge of the duties which devolve 
upon him jn the ordinary affairs of 
life. -——Henry Warp BEEcuer, 


We shall do much in the years to 
come. But what have we done to- 
day? We shall give our gold in a 
princely sum, ~- But what did we 
give to-day? We shall lift the heart 
and dry the tear. We shall plant a 
hope in place of fear. We shall speak 
the words of love and cheer. But 
what did we speak to-day? 

—Beer Lines, 


Individual enterprise must remain 
the supreme active power in the pro- 
duction of wealth and well-being. 

—Ltoyp Geoxrce. 


If the utility industry knew to-day 
that it could reach a reasonable com- 
promise with the Administration by 
which the death sentence of the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill could be re- 
pealed and the sane regulation of the 
industry established and the invasion 
and duplication of its systems directly 
and indirectly by its own Govern- 
ment could be removed, it could 
double its capital expenditures to- 
morrow. It could begin a program 
which would put thousands of men in 
this country back to work largely in 
the manufacture of durable goods 
and: construction work, where all 
economists agree lies the necessity 
for activity in order to produce the 
return of economic prosperitv. 

—WENDELL L. WILLKIE. 


Men are seldom if ever more 1n- 
nocently employed than when they 
are honestly making money. 

—JOHNSON. 


A determined soul will do more 
with a rusty monkey wrench than a 
loafer will accomplish with all the 
tools in a machine shop. 

—Rupert HuGHEs. 


All the lost mines of Mexico, all 
the argosies that ever sailed from the 
Indies, all the gold and silver-laden 
ships of the treasure fleets of storied 
Spain, count no more value than 4 
beggar’s dole compared with the 
wealth that is to-day created every 
eight hours by modern business ideas. 

—wW. C. Horas. 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


* Well, boys, I certainly would urge both of you to 
get as much Life Insurance as you can afford—but 
be sure it is the kind best suited to your needs.” 


Sous advice —“‘the kind best suited to your 
needs.” A real life insurance man analyzes 
the needs of his client and then fits a life in- 
surance program to them. For instance, the 
bachelor with no dependents may find that a 
Fifteen or Twenty-Year Endowment Policy will 
give him exactly what he wants—a fixed amount 
at the end of the period. 


The young married man is confronted with 
different conditions. Shall he buy a definite 
amount of protection for his family which will 
be paid in full during the period when he is 
likely to enjoy his highest earning capacity? Or 
shall he select insurance offering the same 
amount of protection at a lower annual cost, 
but with premium payments continuing for life? 


A man who has rounded 40 and who has various 
responsibilities may wish, through Life Insur- 
ance, to set up a financial program which 
guarantees security for his family, completed 


education for his children, mortgage redemption, 


and independence for himself at retirement age. 
A modern Life Insurance Program is flexible. It 


can be adjusted to meet present requirements “77% 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
© 1936 M.1L.1.co. 
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and reshaped later to meet altered cir- 
cumstances. 


Talk to a Field-Man. He will be glad to help 
you plan the kind of Program that you want 
now. Telephone the nearest Metropolitan of- 
fice and ask him to call—or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and acci- 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without placing myself under any obligation, I would like 
to have information regarding a Life Insurance Program to 
meet my needs. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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‘Circumstances Alter Cases’ 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 
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encouraging. 
Yet 
Stock quotations had an uninter- 
rupted series of daily advances which 
carried them to the highest levels in 
five years. Few issues are to-day 
selling at a reasonable price based on 
net earnings. Appearances are that 
many investors have been turning 
from bonds to equities, including 
those whose bonds have been called 
and refunded at very low interest 


Te majority of developments are 





rates. FP « 


There is room, therefore, for a*set- 
back in stocks. 

Although most accepted “yard- 
sticks” reflect continued improve- 
ment in business, there are not 
a’wanting indications that a Summer 
let-down may be experienced. 

The volume of business passing 
through banks has not uniformly in- 
creased. The momentum gained by 
building during the first half of last 
year has slackened since the begin- 
ning of this year, a discouraging fact 
in view of the wide expectations that 
a construction boom had been defi- 
nitely launched. 

That trade has been stimulated by 
spending on the part of recipients of 
fully one billion dollars of bonus 
money cannot be questioned. But 
for this unusual influence, retailers 
might have had a different tale to tell. 

Then, the drought has undeniably 
caused grave damage over very wide 
areas. Rushing of livestock to mar- 
kets, as well as the transfer of cattle 
from parched to fertile sections of 
the country, are swelling railway 
freight figures temporarily. But not 
even the most scatter-brained Brain 
Truster would contend at this time 
of day that crop destruction and de- 
struction of food animals are con- 
ducive to healthy prosperity. History 
demonstrates that bountiful crops, 
even when marketed at relatively low 
prices, have been more beneficial for 
our agricultural population and for 
the country as a whole than scant 
crops marketed at famine prices. 

Another uncertainty has been in- 
jected by the bellicose conduct of 
labor agitators. Strikes have lately 
dotted the land. John L. Lewis and 
the million unionists he claims as his 
followers have begun their aggressive 
campaign to compel steel manufac- 
turers to close their plants to all but 
workers paying dues to outside 
unions. The indulgent attitude of the 
Roosevelt Administration towards 
Lewis, avowed Leftist, is not relished 
by employers. And apparently the 
Green (majority) wing of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is proving 
unable to restrain the fiery Lewis and 
his belligerent cohorts. 

Thoughtful students of affairs at- 
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Majority of 
Developments 
Are Cheerful, 

But— 


tach more than academic importance 
to the definite turn in the money-rate 
tide. From now on the probability is 
that interest rates will stiffen. The 
50 per cent. increase in bank re- 
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serves decreed by the Federal Re. 
serve Board, although it has been ac- 
cepted extremely calmly, is bound to 
affect many smaller banks when it 
comes into force, August 15. One 
reason why securities have been sell- 
ing at abnormally low income yields 
has been the abnormal superabun- 
dance of idle funds and inability to 
obtain decent rental rates without 
sacrificing safety. 


Our national picture has, however, 
its brighter side. 

Men of affairs are heartened by 
what they interpret as a distinct trend 
in public sentiment away from the 
New Deal and towards the Landon 
candidacy. The straw votes already 
conducted suggest that the election 
may possibly bring a change in the 
Administration. Of course, it is too 
early to obtain bases for definite con- 
clusions. Much may happen between 
now and November. 


Most industrial corporations, rail- 
ways, utilities, mining companies, 
banking institutions, mercantile con- 
cerns, etc., are recording distinctly 
better earnings this year than they 
were able to garner last year. 

Total foreign trade is also above 
a year ago, although imports are ex- 
ceeding exports—an inflow of for- 
eign farm products is peculiarly un- 
welcome. Dividend increases con- 
tinue numerous. 


This writer favors caution for the 
present. 

If he becomes convinced that the 
New Deal’s squandermania will be 
doomed by voters, then he will throw 
off timidity and embrace the theory 
that an era of rampant recovery will 
be initiated by this too-long-repressed 
young nation. 






Reproduced by special permission from the Saturday Evening Post. Copyright, 1936, by the 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
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WILL IT HELP 


HE SITUATION above is amusing, perhaps. . . 

but it exemplifies one of the most important 
factors in advertising—the self-interest complex 
of people. For, however fine your product, it has 
value to the consumer only in what it will do 
for him. 


The fact that a manufacturer has spent 20 
years in perfecting a product does not assure him 
20 seconds consideration from prospects whose 
unfailing response to advertising is: “What will 
your product do for ME?” 


Moved by the glow of proprietorship, you may 
talk about product background, company pres- 
tige and manufacturing genius until you are 
blue in the face . . . but when the eulogy is over, 
you are inevitably faced with the buyer’s ques- 
tion “Where do ] come in?” 


With characteristic selfishness the average man 
reduces all your claims to terms of his own per- 
sonal needs: 


Not “How old is your company?” . . . but “Is 
your product the best my money can buy?” Not 
“Do you manufacture it thus and so?” .. . but 
“Will it lighten my housework . . . brighten my 
home . . . save me time or money? Will it make 


MY D06S’?” 


my children healthier, rosy-cheeked, strong?” 
These are the depth bombs that hit pay dirt in 
the hearts and pockets of millions. They are the 
only things powerful enough to make the mil- 
lions loosen their purse-strings and part with 
hard-earned dollars for merchandise. 


It has always been the contention of this agency 
that advertising copy can do one of two things. 
It can ignore the nature of people by talking 
“product, product, product” . . . to the neglect 
of everything human. 


Or, taking human beings as it finds them, it 
can get down to the vital job of selling them, by 
answering—dramatically, interestingly, convinc- 
ingly—that inevitable question of the reader when 
you offer him your merchandise: “What will it 
do for ME?” 


Perhaps you would like to see how this lat- 
ter type of advertising looks in action. Perhaps, 
too, you would be interested in going over some 
of the typical campaigns prepared by us—cam- 
paigns which, for client after client, have in- 
creased sales and profits right through the years. 


A request by any interested executive will ar- 
range an interview. No obligation, of course. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, ie. 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO LAKELAND, FLA. 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
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Reports Dress Up 


“You can’t tell where we are at.” 

“There is only one man in town 
who claims that he can understand 
the town report.” 

“My wife and I spent two eve- 
nings trying to find out the status of 
the town debt and what had been 
happening to it during the last few 
years. We gave it up in despair and 
disgust.” 

Four years ago, the Vermont State 
Chamber of Commerce was shocked 
when it heard townspeople saying 
such things about their towns’ annual 
1eports. If the people who went to 
town meeting couldn’t understand 
the reports which were given to them 
at that famous New England insti- 
tution, then it was on the road to 
extinction. If local residents couldn’t 
understand the state of their towns’ 
finances, the plight of bankers and 
holders of the towns’ bonds must be 
even worse. And if reports were 
turgid and confusing, neither citizens 
nor bankers could make an intelli- 
gent attempt to appraise local finances 
and improve them. 

Stung into immediate action, the 
Vermont Chamber of Commerce 
launched a drive for better town re- 
ports which, to-day, has not only 
spread through its home state but 
into other states as well. The object 
is to get town officers to simplify and 
dramatize local finances by using 
charts, graphs and maps; to set up 
budgets and planning boards ; to sum- 
marize notable achievements of. the 
past year; to brief the history and 
the advantages of their towns; and 
to dress up town reports by present- 
ing them in printed booklets with at- 
tractive covers, illustrations and lay- 
outs. 

The spark plug of the campaign is 
an annual statewide contest in which 
towns with the best reports get diplo- 
mas of supreme merit or of superior 
merit. So effective has the contest 
been in stirring up competition in the 
breasts of rock-ribbed New England 
town officers that in 1936 alone 35 
communities are dressing up their re- 
ports for the first time; Maine and 
Massachusetts are planning to run 
similar contests this year; and an in- 
terstate town-report contest between 
Maine and Vermont is now in the 
making. 

Vermont’s prize-winning reports 
are models of clarity and attractive- 
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What’s New in Business 








BUSINESS HEADLINES Two Weeks of Business News 








RESERVE RAISE 


Epic experiment in monetary management begins August 
15 as Federal Reserve raises reserve requirements of 
member banks 50 per cent. effective that day. Purpose: 
to head off possible boom, based on unprecedentedly 
huge credit base, that might make 1929 look like toy 
balloon. Method: to order banks to increase the reserves 
behind their deposits, thus cutting backlog of excess re- 
serves on which they can lend. But most banks still 
have plenty of excess reserves for “normal” lending needs 
without lifting interest rates. 





LABOR SPLIT 


A. F. of L.’s plan to suspend unions backing Lewis and 
Committee for Industrial Organization on August 3 fore- 
shadows labor split, with tradition, craft unionism, old- 
timers and two-thirds of organized labor in A. F. of L. 
camp; logic, vertical unionism, youth and ablest labor 
leaders on Lewis-CIO side. 





“R-P RIDDLE 


After six weeks, business men still bewildered as they 
plow through Robinson-Patman <Act’s chaotic clauses. 
But results begin to take form, independents wonder if 
they’ve raised a Frankenstein monster, credit men bear 
down on cash discounts (page 21). 





DROUGHT BOOM? 


Southern drought breaks as scattered showers fail to 
settle dust in Midwest and Great Plains. But some farm 
experts predict that small crops at high prices will bring 
larger 1936 farm income than bumper crops at low prices 
would; and some drought-ridden sections offer fat mar- 
ket for sales (page 23). 





JOURNEY’S END 


World’s largest cotton-textile mill, Amoskeag of Man- 
chester, N. H., reaches end of road when court orders 
immediate liquidation of 132-year-old company, once em- 


ployer of 15,000. Reasons: overcapacity of its industry, 


competition from South. 





REST FOR WEARY 


August starts vacation exodus of big and little shots, as 
tired business men head for hideouts (page 10). 








ness. 


Topsham, for example, offers 
a picture of a champion cow on the 


brand-new, 


And when a big competitor built a 
up-to-the-minute _ store 


front cover, summarizes finances in 
250 words, and follows this with 19 
pages of understandable detail, even 
down to the fact that Mrs. Goodwin 
paid the town ninety-six cents for a 
music book. 


Are We Downhearted? 


There’s at least one group of men 
in the drought section which refuses 
to become downcast and disheartened. 

On invitations to out-of-Staters 
for their annual late-July convention 
in Yellowstone Park, the Montana 
Bankers Association struck a definite- 
ly hopeful note: 

Of drought and grasshoppers you've 
heard quite a lot; 

You may have the impression that’s 
all we've got. 

But come up and see us and you will 
soon learn 

That we have still other resources to 
burn. 


next door to him, E. F. Glasson, own- 
er of a Hamden, Conn., market, also 
refused to gloom. Instead, he met the 
challenge by putting in a 1936-model 
store front. Since then, his business 
has picked up a steady 20 per cent., 
and a spectacular 50 per cent. in good 
weeks. The credit, he says, belongs 
principally to modernization. 


Big Month in Safety 


July brought announcements of 
three new all-time records for safety. 

Two of the safety records are 
claimed by Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, whose Warehouse and Trans- 
portation division set a new record 
for its industrial classification of 1, 
122,880 hours without a disabling ac- 
cident; and whose Equipment and 
Development Division also set a new 
class record of 1,859,891 hours. 
Those records were set last March, 
and, late in July, both divisions were 
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still fattening them. The third new 
record belongs to the truck fleet of 
Morgan Packing Company: 1,424,- 
048 miles without a chargeable acci- 
dent. 

And here’s still another safety rec- 
ord, combined with a long-service rec- 
ord which sounds hard to beat: John 
M. (“Soda Ash Johnny”) Horan has 
never had a lost-time mishap while he 
has worked for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and its 
predecessors—and that’s 81 years! 
Now 98, Soda Ash Johnny refuses 
to retire on a pension, still holds down 
the job of boiler-washing inspector. 

Southwestern Portland Cement 
Company, by the way, gives the 
worker a real reason for safety: a 
bonus of one per cent. of his earn- 
ings if he does not suffer a lost-time 
accident during each quarter year. 


Price Law Raises Rumpus 


“We are confused,” announced 
Paul S. Willis, president of Associ- 
ated Grocery Manufacturers. There- 
by, he summed up very mildly indeea 
the feeling of most business men to- 
ward that jumble of good intentions 
and bad phraseology which is the 
Robinson-Patman anti-price-discrimi- 
nation law. 


Nevertheless, before the Federal 
Trade Commission had taken a single 
step toward enforcement, the first six 
weeks of the act’s life brought these 
definite developments in distribution : 

1. Goodyear Tire & Rubber can- 
celed its storm-tossed contract to 
make tires for Sears, Roebuck be- 
cause the terms of the act “are such 





A FORBES PRIZE OFFER 


10° Fo 


Can you invent a new word, a single 
word, to serve in place of the words 


AIR CONDITIONING? 


If so, Forses will pay you $100 if in 
the judgment of the Editor your sug- 
gestion is the best one made to him 
and is really usable. 

Air Conditioning is to-day’s most 
promising infant industry. Its success 
will mean jobs, profits, to many. It is 
in the belief that the infant should 
have a better name that Fores offers 
this prize. This offer expires Sept. 15. 


Can you win it? 
Send in YOUR Word! 














General Tire & Rubber 


The new generation goes modern with pneumatic-tired carriages—and rubber manufacturers wonder if 
they’ve tapped a promising new market 


that Goodyear was unable to fulfill 
the requirements of the contract.” As 
a result, the new law jumped up a 
notch in the esteem of many business 
men. Sears, meanwhile, switched its 
business to other rubber producers 
who are, presumably, concentrating 
on making tires for large distributors. 


2. Scores of food manufacturers, 
large and small, stopped giving ad- 
vertising allowances, withdrew or 
overhauled trade discounts and spe- 
cial price concessions, and halted 
brokerage payments to organizations 
even remotely connected with dis- 
tributors—not because they are nec- 
essarily illegal, but because manu- 
facturers weren't yet sure. For the 
same reason—and also because the 
law makes the buyer as guilty as the 
seller if he knowingly accepts an il- 
legal favor—many chain stores can- 
celled similar arrangements with pro- 
ducers before the producers got 
around to withdrawing them. One 
result of withdrawn advertising al- 
lowances was that the A. & P. stores’ 
Eastern division discontinued news- 
paper advertising. 

3. A number of sugar refiners an- 
nounced special price allowances. on 
orders which had been booked before 
the law went into effect for delivery 
afterward, apparently to even up con- 
cessions previously given to large 
buyers. 


4. At least one manufacturer is 
asking his raw-material suppliers to 
guarantee that the price he pays can 
be defended against charges of illegal 
discrimination. 


5. In nearly every line of business, 
buyers were refused cash discounts 
after the due date and were told that 


they would have to toe the mark from 
now on if they wanted to get them. 

On the whole, although lawyers 
were inclined to fume and wrangle 
and view with alarm, most business 
men sat tight and waited for the first 
gust of wind to blow over, sure of 
only one thing: that court decisions 
alone can tell them what the law 
means, what they can and can't do. 

But some wholesalers and inde- 
pendent retailers (groups who gave 
the bill the big push that finally sent 
it through Congress) were beginning 
to wonder if they had created a 
Frankenstein monster, as attorneys 
and selling authorities revealed some 
of the things that might. happen if 
the courts made certain interpreta- 
tions—that chains might be forced to 
do more of their own manufactur- 
ing, thus perhaps getting merchandise 
at still lower prices; that some pro- 
ducers might refuse to sell to small 
distributors; that manufacturers 
might call a halt to the merchandis- 
ing services their salesmen give small 
retailers, and even go into retailing 
themselves. 

Sales managers and salesmen, how- 
ever, were jubilant; at last they have 
an ironbound excuse for not shad- 
ing prices to a big customer. But 
whether the law’s final effect will be 
to raise prices or lower them is open 
to question. Large-scale retailers 
claim that it will prevent them from 
selling to consumers at prices as low 
as formerly. But one office-equip- 
ment manufacturer claims that the 
act, if it makes his industry’s “ruin- 
ous” quantity discounts illegal, will 
enable him to sell to the “little fel- 
low” at prices which are 10 per cent. 
lower than they are now. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION LATEST CONDITIONS 


raf, : 
Numbers in ey locate the largest cities which have recently ff) nk Best ~ 


compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 











i i r no ch 
at any previous time since February, 1935. ene ms C) Le pnd in ee 
|. Buffalo, N. Y. * 4. Peoria, IN. 8. Quiney, 111. QYd Cc 
2. Minneapolis, Minn. 5. Duluth, Minn. 9. Sioux Falls, S. D. 1M, a, XN Next best 
3. Omaha, Neb. 6. St. Joseph, Mo. 10. Hutehinson, Kan. Recent improvement Trend continues down D 
7. Augusta, Ga. (may be temporary) | one month or more The poorest territories 
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High Spots for Sales Drives 


new service to ForBEs readers. So 

that sales managers, collection 
managers, and others in similar posi- 
tions might spot quickly the terri- 
tories which promise best returns for 
energy expended, we described five 
territories whose recent record had 
entitled them to be called “Selling 
High Spots.” nay 3 

In the present issue, this service is 
carried a step forward by the crea- 
tion of a Forses Sales-High-Spot 
Map, which appears on the opposite 


: our July 15 issue, we began a 


€. 
cA Tthough each of the territories 
listed is chosen for its recent record 
and certain changes in the record are 
bound to occur in the next few weeks, 
any one of the five territories shown 
is a rich field for current salés ac- 
tivity. The fact that twenty-four of 
the cities high-spotted on July 15th 
are named again in this issue, and a 
considerable number more just 
missed being named, shows that any 
sales manager who did use the first 
list as a guide for action has been 
reaping excellent results. 


How the High Spots Are Chosen 


In the territory marked 1 on the 
map, business has recently been 
farther ahead of last year than in any 
other part of the United States con- 
taining a million or more city popula- 
tion. 

The second territory contains some 
cities that are further ahead of last 
year than some in Territory 1, but 
taken as a whole its rank is not quite 
as high as that of Territory 1 as a 
whole. It is, however, farther ahead 
of last year than any territory con- 
taining a million city population, ex- 
cept Number 1. 

Relatively, the same statements can 
be made for the third, fourth and 
fifth territories. 


Territory | 


Median rating 132 per cent. (com- 
parison with business at this same 
time last year). 

This rich industrial territory con- 
tains the heart of the motor-making 
industry, important parts of the steel 
industry, and a considerable amount 
of machinery manufacturing. 


Territory 2 


Median rating 130 per cent. 

What! Good sales territory in the 
drought area? 

Though at first reading, the idea 


What's Ahead for Business 


may seem absurd, it stands up under 
analysis. 

Two years ago, there were a great 
many who thought Forses Business 
Pictograph a bit “goofy” in classify- 
ing a number of drought-ridden terri- 
tories as areas showing current im- 
provement. Later, it was realized 
that we had been right, and that those 
marketers who had assumed the op- 
posite were missing chances. One of 
the first results of drought conditions 
was that grain and animals were 
rushed to market in great quantities, 
thus bringing spendable cash into lo- 
cal communities. The second result 
was the pouring in of Federal relief 
funds, which also found their way 
into spending channels. 

Later, drought areas may be beg- 
garly markets. In fact, their pur- 
chasing power may drop off rapidly 
after the first cash is spent. In the 


meantime, they are not to be over- 
looked. 
Territory 3 


Medium rating 125.5 per cent. 

Chicago is at present the only one 
of our three largest cities in which 
business as a whole is substantially 
ahead of last year. 


Territory 4 


Median rating 125 per cent. 

This is the Pittsburgh industrial 
district and some surrounding areas. 
Steel production has recently been 
nearly twice that of the same time 
last year, and since mid-June the out- 
put of coal and coke has made ex- 
tremely favorable comparisons. 


Territory 5 


Rating 123 per cent. 
This Los Angeles area was Terri- 


tory 1 on our previous list of high 
spots. 


Coming: A Trend Change 


This new feature, Forses Sales- 
High-Spots, was introduced at this 
time to meet a definite need. When 
business is rising, you can sell any- 
where. When it’s falling off, most 
sales gains must come from concen- 
tration of efforts in promising locali- 
ties. 

On July 15th this department said: 

“It is now almost certain that the 
peak of the 1936 rise has been 
passed.” 

In spite of new high points reached 
for carloadings, electric output; steel 
production, the statement’ stilf hdlds 
true. Though fears of a steél strike 


have diminished andthe public has 











Notice to our 
64,014 
stockholders 


Dividend* of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock August 15, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 P. M. 
July 24, 1936, without closing 
the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 
® 
*5g8th Dividend 





Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Jell-O—Post Toasties—Grape- 
Nuts—Grape-Nuts Flakes—Pos- 
tum—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes— 
Whole Bran Shreds—Baker’s Pre- 
mium Chocolate—Baker’s Cocoa— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Minute Tapioca—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


SPrAlK<< 


REX COLE 
ON 
SALESMANSHIP 


Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has pauseti long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice 
and usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling 
experience of over 35 years. It is a book that 
every ambitious man will want to read and turn 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use in training 
a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by putting into practice the 
clearly stated principles of this absorbing book. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED 


253 Profitable Pages, Cloth 
Bound, Gold Lettering. Spe- 
cial Cash Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


[~" ~MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- 4 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., | 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP,” post- | 


paid. I enclose $2.00, to be refunded if I return 1 
the book within 7 days. (A) 
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FORBES — 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 

Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in 
each epigram. They are direct, 
fearless, pithy, full and complete. 
They radiate good cheer, op- 
timism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 
Tear Off and Mail 


B. fe. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


ifth Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL $1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. 











B.C. Forbes’ Editorials 


So many requests have been received from 
subscribers for copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
editorials that we have arranged te have 
reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
following rates: 100, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 
1,000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints now 
available are: “‘Does Roosevelt Not Under- 
stand? Or Does He?’; “Will Economic 
Crackpets Be Repudiated?”; “Getting On 
in the World Still Has Advantages’ and 
“Te Succeed: Don’t Grow Up!’’. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER COUPON — 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO 
FORBES FOR ONE YEAR AND SEND ME 
A BILL FOR $5.00. 


8-1-36 
SRE ree Tae Mapevi inten Pen ree 
ED 2 ah 050s. bine ehedeee nor detons 
_ SPE ae eR a 
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begun to realize that drought does 
not mean immediate nationwide dis- 
aster, underlying conditions remain 
just what they were before. 

I believe the reader will better 
understand exactly what is happening 
if we repeat here (with a few paren- 
thetical comments about recent con- 
ditions) certain statements made in 
Forses last November Ist: 

“To understand what is happening 
now, the business man must first of 
all remind himself of two funda- 
mental facts: 

“Fact One is that business never 
stands still, but moves either up or 
down. 

“Fact Two is that a period of im- 
provement cannot continue unbroken 
forever ; therefore, after an upward 
movement has continued for a reason- 
able time, reactions begin to set in. 

“To make the present state of af- 
fairs even more clear to himself, I 
suggest that the reader again study 
tlie following typical cycle of busi- 
ness change, originally printed in 
Forses of October 15th, 1933: 

“First, some industries and some 
localities are moving downward, and 
some are moving upward, but the 
majority is on the down side. (This 
was the situation late last Winter. ) 

“Second, some are moving upward, 
some downward, but the majority is 
on the up side. (This happened in 
early Spring.) 

“Third, practically all are moving 
upward, and _ business ‘booms.’ 
(Early in May and again in early 
July.) : 

“Fourth, having progressed too 
rapidly, some industries and localities 
begin again to move downward, but 
the majority is still going up. 

“Fifth, the majority turns down- 
ward. 

“Sixth, practically all are moving 
downward.” 

At the beginning of the present 
year (Fores, January Ist, page 23) 
we estimated for ForsBes readers 
that the third stage of the current 
cycle would reach a climax in July, 
and the fourth stage—in which 
weaknesses begin to appear—would 
thereupon set in. In late May and 
early June it began to look as if the 
recession had already begun. In the 
first two weeks of July, however, a 
number of lines of business took a 
sudden upward spurt. It now ap- 
pears that our original estimate was 
the correct one. 

The trend is by no means uniform, 
however. 

It still looks as if automobile pro- 
duction and petroleum output were 
in May farther ahead of last year 
than they will be at any later time 
in 1936. Yet both might make 
new current highs in early August. 


It still looks, too, as if carloadings 
of lumber and of ore will have made 
their best 1936 showing at the begin- 
ning of June, although ore loadings 
were not expected to be at their best 
before the end of August. 

Many cities have shown the same 
tendency toward developing early 
weakness. But, with one other ex- 
ception, the most recent tendency has 
been for increase in different lines of 
activity to come to a head in July. 

The exception is, however, chal- 
lenging. It is bank debits. Usually, 
the ups and downs in bank activity 
keep well in step with ups and downs 
in major lines of business. If carload- 
ings and electric output and steel 
activity and the like were to make 
especially good showings during July, 
it was only reasonable to suppose that 
bank debits would too. But they have 
not. Early in April, total debits were 
20 per cent. ahead of 1935; in the 
four weeks ending mid-July they 
were only 8 per cent. ahead. 

This weakness is due primarily to 
an exceptionally bad showing in New 
York City, whose bank debits cus- 
tomarily are about half those of the 
entire nation. And it is probably far 
more than a coincidence that on each 
occasion in the past twelve years 
when similar weakness has been dis- 
played an important decline in na- 
tional production followed.* 


What to Do? 


As we have pointed out over and 
over in these pages in recent months, 
the situation calls for caution. With 
each new improvement-record that 
business makes, enthusiasm mounts. 
When that enthusiasm is translated 
by the individual business man into 
business commitments which may 
prove embarrassing if business does 
not keep on breaking records, it is 
dangerous indeed. In fact, it is out 
of such over-enthusiasm, resulting in 
purchases in excess of actual current 
needs, that business decline is born. 
Far safer, far wiser, is a course 
based, not on fear or cravenly hold- 
ing back, but on the calm judgment 
that in the next six months it will be 
better to be under-expanded than to 
be over-expanded. 

In fact, a good policy for every 
business man from now on during 
1936 might be: Find out what your 
competitors honestly expect in busi- 
ness volume, make your own 
estimates substantially more conser- 
vative, and act accordingly. 

A more detailed suggestion for 
wise business control during the 
months ahead will be found im 
Fores for May 1st: “To Cope With 
Coming Conditions Watch Your 
Step !”—C. H. 





*Details if you are interested. 
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Lifting the 


Washington Lid 


Qur Washington Observer 


pears to be about over. America, 

by all the signs of the times, cor- 
dially embraces Governor Landon’s 
thesis that the nation cannot be made 
over by Executive Order. 

By pitching his campaign to a calm 
and sober acceptance of momentous 
decisions and herculean labors con- 
fronting us during the next four 
years, Mr. Landon pleads first for 
an end of government by whim, hys- 
teria, and caprice. 

His emphasis is not so much upon 
solutions blueprinted in advance as 
upon sane and orderly procedure. 

His faith is in those broad prin- 
ciples of government which have 
been tested and proved in the cru- 
cibles of the centuries, and in methods 
of administration which move for- 
ward one step at a time in the day- 
light. Government striding through 
the fog in forty-league boots makes 
good headlines—but does not wipe 
out breadlines. 


No Political Metaphysics 


T= era of political miracles ap- 


Obviously, then, he promises no 
blind and vindictive uprooting ‘of 
every stem of the New Deal. As 
every person in touch with world 
affairs to-day well realizes, the po- 
tential difficulties of sudden and 
abrupt reversal of all of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s economic policies are not to be 
contemplated with equanimity. Our 
solutions of constructive progress, 
therefore, are to be worked out from 
1936 forward, not from a given point 
behind. 

As a practical man, Governor Lan- 
don does not intend to become en- 
tangled in political metaphysics. 

Sound money is a matter of fact. 
Either you have it or you don’t. And 
nobody is fooled for long by hair- 
splitting definitions. 

Similarly, a balanced budget is a 
matter of mathematical fact. One 


either believes in the principle and 
works toward it by every avenue of 
administration, or one does not ac- 
cept the principle save as a matter 
of political accommodation. 

Faithful adherence to the orderly 
processes of constitutional govern- 


ment likewise is a matter of fact, not 
a matter of oratorical gymnastics. 
One either accepts the principle or 
rejects it. 

So the cleavage runs, through 
every issue of the day. Either we 
are to sail our ship of state by the 
accepted principles of social naviga- 
tion, or we are to wallow longer in 
the backwaters of political decay. 

On that issue, by all the lights of 
Capital comment, Governor Landon 
should win handily. 


Economy Formula 


Techwood Homes, the first low- 
cost housing project of PWA, is 
ready for occupancy—three years 
after inauguration of Mr. Ickes’ am- 
bitious program. 

Duly registered applicants now are 
being “graded” in Washington. Ren- 
tals will average $7.39 per room 
monthly, including heat, light, and 
refrigeration—$29.56 for a  four- 
room apartment. 

More than 2,000 applications have 
been received for space in 604 family 
units. PWA will pick the winning 
families with great care, according to 
Secretary Ickes’ announcement. 

How can Mr. Ickes rent his 
dwellings at such a low figure? 

The answer is easy. Rentals are 
based upon only 55 per cent. of the 
actual cost of the project—the 55 per 
cent. which the Federal Government 
loaned. The remaining 45 per cent. 
was contributed as a direct Federal 
grant. It goes on the national tax 
bill. 

Who would not undertake to pro- 
vide low-cost housing if he had to 
pay back only 55 per cent. of the 
construction cost? 


Rents for Less Than Cost 


A Federal survey in Atlanta in 
1934 revealed 4,300 self-sustaining 
families in the low-income group 
Techwood was designed to serve. It 
was found that the average monthly 
outlay of this group for rent, light, 
heat, water, and refrigeration was 
$27.75. 

Thus, had Techwood rents been 
computed on a basis of full cost, not 
a single apartment in the completed 
project would be within the reach of 
the families our national planners 
planned to serve. 

Stated another way, Techwood 
demonstrates merely that the Fed- 
eral Government, like everybody 
else, can bring down rents only by 
reducing costs and charges—a con- 
clusion which many competent busi- 
ness minds had reached long before 
PWA began to prove it anew with 
Treasury funds. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


























Men who 
know figures know 
that it’s not what you 
pay, but what you get, 
that counts. Consider, then, 
the quiet sleep at the Drake 
on the lake, just north of the 
Loop — its magnificence of 
appointments —its famed, 
flawless service, and that 
all this is now yours 
for as little as 
$3.50 a day. 


CHICAGO 





An Electric Addressing 
Machine for $141.75 


New! The lowest priced electric addresser 
in the world! Equipped with skipping, re- 
peating and automatic envelope ejecting 
attachments. Simple controls leave both 
of operator’s hands free for feeding. Very 
fast, quiet, versatile. Complete with oper- 
ating table. 





Write for details. No obligation. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
149 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 








Training for Success 


Many young men find that the 
road to success in the world of 
business starts from the door 
of Babson Institute. At this 
unique resident school your son 
will learn the fundamentals of 
anes production, a 
intensive, practical methods. Student observes 
regular office hours, has his own desk. One- 
year course for men with two or more years 
college or business. Two-year course for sec- 
ondary school graduates. Founded 1919. Catalog. 

CARL D. SMITH, President 

176 BABSON PARK, MASS. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 











GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1936, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on September 1, 


1936. H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Sas 1Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor 


FOR FALL PROFITS? 


DuRrING the past four 
weeks leading financial authorities have 
recommended a number of stocks with 
outstanding prospects for the balance 
of the year. Current unsettlement offers 
an opportunity to buy these issues at 
favorable prices. 

UNITED SERVICE is issuing a special 
report, listing the 12 stocks “most 
recommended” by leading authori- 
ties during this period. It includes 
buying ranges on each issue. 
To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock market 
forecasting—so successful during the 
past 16 years—we shall be glad to 
send you, without obligation, this list of 
12 outstanding stocks —a list available 
through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M60 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ Ve Boston, Mass. 




















WiIRB@ 


A Low-PRICED 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Careful investigation indicates that many 
stocks will sell at substantially higher prices. 
We are convinced, however, that the greatest 
profits will be made by those investors who 
pick up some of the cheap issues now quoted 
at bargain prices. 





But such issues are hard to find. We have 
located one which appears outstandingly at- 
tractive. The company has greatly improved 
prospects. Business is expanding steadily; 
earnings should do likewise. The technical 
position is strong and the stock points sharply 
higher. Still it sells for around $17 a share. 
It is not a “cat or dog”—it is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 93, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














DO YOU 


SEE-SAW 
In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical 
service will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. d 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


set-back caused by fears of the 

effect of drought and the talked- 
of steel strike, the market has moved 
swiftly and perpendicularly into new 
high ground. At this writing (July 
24), all the averages have made new 
tops for the year and the current 
major upswing. 

From the low levels of the day the 
previous “Outlook” was written, the 
Dow-Jones industrial average has ad- 
vanced 11 points to a fraction above 
166. The Times has risen 9 points, 
to above 134. Going back to the be- 
ginning of the rapid phase of the re- 
covery from the April decline, which 
phase began around June 5, after a 
slow upturn in May, we find that in 
round figures there has been an ad- 
vance of 17 points in Dow-Jones 
and 15 points in Times. This advance 
has been accomplished with no more 
reaction than that which came late in 
June and early in July, for the rea- 
sons mentioned above. 

Since our “mental stops,” which 
have been progressively raised, have 
at no time been violated, it may be 
assumed that those who followed our 
advice in June 1 “Outlook” to 
“promptly reinstate short-swing and 


Poser caus from the slight 


medium-term commitments” have ac- 
cumulated good profits. 

While profit-taking is never indi- 
cated solely on account of the extent 
of one’s profits, it is always advisable 
to protect profits so that a large part 
of them will not vanish into the un- 
certainties out of which they are pre- 
cariously gained. Moreover, it may 
be set down as axiomatic that a mar- 
ket never rises perpendicularly with- 
out getting into a vulnerable posi- 
tion from which it may sooner or lat- 
er be toppled. 

Our first step, therefore, should 
be to raise our “mental stops,” and 
place them closer to the market than 
has been our recent practice. We 
would now put those stops at just 
under 162 Dow-Jones and just under 
131 Times, and would sell all me- 
dium-term and short-swing commit- 
ments if they are violated. 

The next step is to gauge the pos- 
sibilities of the current rise in an at- 
tempt to determine where to take 
profits. The writer’s guess is about 
137 Times and around 170 Dow- 
Jones. If those levels are reached be- 
fore our stops are broken, it would 
be well to sell—on a scale up or 
down, whichever way the market 
moves—about 50 per cent. of me- 
dium-term and short-swing holdings. 
We will then be in a position to 
chance higher prices on the remaining 
50 per cent., with the protection of 
our “mental stops.” 

Long-pull holdings should be kept 
intact, for there is no reason at this 
stage to look for anything more than 
an intermediate downturn. Lighten- 
ing of trading lines is precautionary, 
for it seems wise to be prepared. We 
may then look to the market’s action 
for future guidance. 


— 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Stocks That Look Good 
Others That Don't 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





often influenced by minor spurts 

and declines that it is worthwhile 
calling attention again to the com- 
parison between this recovery and 
that which followed the depression of 
1873-1879. 

Volume of business is now moving 
above the normal line, and if the pre- 
cedent mentioned is any guide, it 
should continue so for the next few 
years—and the trend of the stock 
market should continue upward until 
the replacement demand for goods 
has run its course, or until money 
rates or something else of major im- 
portance dooms the bull market. 
Plainly, this is not yet in sight. 

The bond market usually makes its 
peak and declines for many months 
before the stock market reaches its 
crest. Just now, bond prices are in 
new high ground. It is not likely that 
money rates will harden much in the 
near future, although the recent ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board in 
increasing reserve requirements of 
the banks cannot be called a step to- 
ward easy money. 


Bank Stocks Attractive 


[item int and investors are so 


On the basis that money rates are 
as low as they are likely to go, and 
considering that banks have recov- 
ered many of their losses, leading 
bank stocks appear to be attractive 
purchases for long-pull investment. 
When money rates rise, bank earn- 
ings will increase rapidly. Favored 
stocks are Guaranty, Central Hanover 
and other leading New York City 
banks, First National of Boston, and 


, Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust Com- 
" pany. 


Attention is directed toward the 
leading grocery chains : Great Atlantic 
& Pacific, Safeway, Kroger, Ameri- 
can Stores. These stocks have de- 
clined for many weeks ; the companies 
have been the object of adverse legis- 
lation. Now that managements know 
what they have to overcome, efforts 
will doubtless be directed in that di- 
rection. In every case, sales continue 
large, amounting in 1935 to $874,- 
000,000 for A & P, $294,000,000 for 
Safeway, $229,000,000 for Kroger, 
and $115,000,000 for American 
Stores. None of these companies has 


bonds outstanding, and only A& P 
and Safeway have small amounts of 
preferred stocks. This writer believes 
that these stocks have discounted the 
worst. Their purchase is recom- 
mended to investors having patience. 

It is important for investors to 
note the heartening developments in- 
dicating that Roosevelt might be de- 
feated. In any event, it is believed that 
Republican representation in the 
House will be sufficiently increased to 
prevent further unconstitutional leg- 
islation or Government competition 
with industry. The utility stocks es- 
pecially have begun to reflect this out- 
look. The record output of electricity 
and the savings due to refunding of 
bonds are important bullish factors. 
Recommended stocks are Consoli- 
dated Edison, American Water 
Works, National Power and Light, 
Pacific Lighting, U. G. I., Columbia 
Gas, United Light & Power pre- 
ferred. 


A Word of Caution 


Even if the outlook does favor the 
upside for the present, one must be 
always on the alert not to buy stocks 
when they reach points out of line 
with expectable earnings. In the past 
year, many stocks were too high for 
the time being, and developed declin- 
ing trends. A good way to guard 
against being in a stock which turns 
sour, is to place stops slightly under 
the previous week’s low. 

Certain stocks which have been 
laggards are likely to show increasing 
earnings as we advance further in the 
business cycle, such as Armour, Gen- 
eral Baking, Associated Dry Goods, 
Virginia-Carolina 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred, Peoples Drug Stores, Spiegel- 
May-Stern, General Electric, Mid- 
Continental Petroleum, American 
Sugar, Intertype. 

Considering the great increase in 
the movement of railroad freight, and 
the possibility that much of the in- 
crease in gross can be translated into 
net, the railroad stocks have been act- 
ing well, and have every reason to 
sell higher. Rails especially favored 
are Atchison, New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific. Divi- 
dend increases and inaugurations are 
likely. 

Other stocks which continue to be 
recommended by this column are 
Loew’s, Chrysler, General Motors, 
Timken-Detroit, Devoe-Raynolds, In- 
terstate Department Stores, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Sears-Roebuck, Swift 
International, Texas Corp., Standard 
Oil of N. J., Socony-Vacuum, Gener- 
al Printing Ink, Liquid Carbonic, 
Anaconda, Kennecott, American 
Smelting, American Crystal Sugar, 
Cuban-American Sugar preferred, 
Borden. 





ANYBODY CAN 
RECOGNIZE 
MARKET MOVEMENTS 


—after They Are Well on Their Way 


But the biggest profits are made with least 
risk by anticipating trends. Will the mar- 
ket go up or decline? Given the answer, 
you not only make bigger and quicker 
profits but through such action you gain 
more protection for your account. 


Too many otherwise shrewd investors 
(and counselors) however, lacking the 
ability to anticipate trends, are forced to 
be content with the smaller and slower 
profits that come after they recognize a 
trend is under way. 


How Profits Are Made for Wetsel Clients 


During the profitable market through- 
out these last 17 months, Mr. Wetsel has 
anticipated the major advances . . . fore- 
told intermediary reactions . . . advised 
WHEN to accept profits and when to 
change to other stocks. Isn’t this the kind 
of market judgment you seek? 


Thousands again are renewing their in- 
terest in the market. But too many, er- 
roneously, think that all stocks act in 
unison . . . that they merely have to buy. 
Obviously, such is not the case. In every 
period of this kind, the market, in an 
effort to properly adjust itself, is totally 
lacking in uniformity. While some stocks 
are advancing rapidly, others are seeking 
lower levels. The degree with which you 
anticipate these movements determines the 
profits you will make, and, furthermore, it 
determines the safety of your account. 


As we have stated repeatedly, it is just 
as important to know WHEN to take ac- 
tion as it is to know WHICH stocks to 
deal in. 


With such knowledge, supplied in ad- 
vance of changing price trends, you can 
take the necessary action that will bring 
greater profits and protection to you. 


Anticipating virtually every major trend and 
intermediary swing since 1927, including the 
1929 break (which he forecast two weeks earlier), 
Mr. Wetsel gives clear-cut, specific advice as 
to what action to take. He tells WHAT to buy 
or sell, WHEN (which is of even more im- 
portance) and at WHAT price. And he tells 
WHY such advice is being given. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mr. Wetsel’s market philosophy and methods 
and our services are described in our interesting, 
informative booklet “How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth.” 


Every investor who is now in the market or 
plans to take advantage of present-day oppor- 
tunities, is invited to send for a copy, without 
obligation. Send for your copy today. Find out 
why Mr. Wetsel’s open-minded, independent 
methods enable him to anticipate trends. Learn 
why his interpretations and forecasts are so 
accurate time after time. See how this guidance 
that costs so little can help you so much. Fill in 
and mail the coupon now. 





A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only i t l organization 
directed by Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 


booklet and information about your service, 
-6-1 


*- 
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Big Shots on Vacation 
(Continued from page 11) 


be so closely and so intimately with 
this man whom they uniformly wor- 
ship as a real business genius. But 
a shrewd observer might suspect 
that, however much they cherish their 
annual invitation to take their vaca- 
tions with their chief, it is not all beer 
and skittles for some of the less ro- 
bust of Ward and Gyp executives. 
Its drawbacks were hinted at when 
one of them remarked in a moment of 
frankness, “A vacation? Oh yes! 
That’s a time when you play golf six 
hours a day and talk business the 
other eighteen !” 

Thomas J. Watson, president of 
International Business Machines, also 
takes a busman’s holiday. He owns 
a sailing schooner, but he doesn’t 
spend much time on it. He relaxes 
mainly by changing from one kind 
of work to another, as when, on his 
frequent trips to Europe, he dips into 
the affairs of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and darts through 
ten or twelve or fifteen countries 


keeping his foreign salesmen on their 
toes. 

This Summer R. S. Reynolds, 
president of Reynolds Metals Com- 


pany, is another who is vacationing | 


with a business-and-pleasure trip to 
Europe, though his Winter vacation 
in Florida gives hith a better chance 
to relax. Relaxation comes, too, dur- 
ing his morning and evening trips 
between home and office on the Rey- 
nolds yacht; he calls commuting a 
vacation, though business men who 
sweat in the roaring, pack-jammed 
New York subways are inclined to 
feel differently about it. Another 
busman who is now in Europe is 
Charles Bohn, head of Bohn Alumi- 
num and Brass, who is touring the 
continent with one eye on the scenery, 
the other on European engineering 
and applications of aluminum. 
Busmen’s holidays also are favored 
by some airline executives. Jack 
Frye, president of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, vacations by flying 
his plane on a leisurely tour along the 
line, occasionally varying the routine 
with a foraging flight back into the 
New Mexico or Colerado mountains 











(ineRcAL Jevestment JRUST 
CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF ALL 


5%% Convertible Debentures (due February 1, 1949) 
on September 1, 1936. 


To holders of 5%% Convertible Debentures of Commercial In- 
vestment Trust Corporation, issued under an Indenture, dated 
as of February 1, 1929, between Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation and The Chase National Bank of the City of New 


York, as Trustee. 


by bees ICE is hereby given that, in accordance with Article Second 
of the above mentioned Indenture, Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation haselected toand will redeem, on September 1, 1936, 
all ofits then outstanding 54% Convertible Debentures, due February 
1, 1949, by paying in cash for each of said Debentures a sum equal 
to 110% of the principal amount thereof, together with interest 
accrued on such principal amount to the date of redemption. Pay- 
ment for said Debentures will be made at the principal office of 
Dillon, Read & Co., Paying Agent, 28 Nassau Street, Borough of 
Manhattan, New York, N. Y., upon presentation and surrender 
thereof on or after the redemption date, with all interest coupons 
attached maturing after said redemption date. On and from said 
redemption date, the interest on said Debentures will cease to 
accrue. Interest due August 1, 1936 on said Debentures will be paid 
in the ordinary manner, on surrender of the coupon for such interest. 


Debentures registered as to principal must be accompanied by 
proper instruments of assignment and transfer duly executed in 


blank. 
By Order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated: July 14, 1936. 
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S. B. ECKER, Secretary 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation 








after trout. President W. A. Pat- 
terson of United Air Lines also 
makes his vacations an excuse for in- 
spection trips along the line, though 
he is a strong rooter for the Wis- 
consin woods and spends some time 


_each year at a lodge near Hayward, 


Strongly flavored with the busman 
aroma was a vacation taken some 
years back by Charles F. Kettering, 
vice president and head of research of 
General Motors Corporation. A 


‘good many people know that Boss 


Ket owns one of the really fine 
American power yachts. Those who 
know him best were just a little sur- 
prised when they heard he had 
bought it, for it seemed a little out 
of character with his shirtsleeve at- 
titude toward life. They were even 
more astonished at the usually ener- 
getic Ket adopting the trappings of 
indolence by inviting a contingent of 
guests aboard for a cruise to last 
some weeks. Those who went with 
him were, however, not surprised 
with the way it worked out. Their 
host shook hands all around when 
they were an hour off land, told them 
he would see them along toward the 
end of the cruise, then went below. 
, Periodic visits to the engine room 
disclosed the owner of the yacht, 
tastefully attired in dungarees, with 
a spanner in one hand and wiping his 
sweaty brow with a wad of cotton 
waste in the other. At one time, for- 
tunately in a mirror-like sea, the ship 
hove to for a long while with engines 
stopped. There were, typically, no 
explanations, and everyone enjoyed 
himself above deck while Boss Ket 
below was busy as a beaver. Finally 
the diesels resumed their purr, and 
after a few more days during which 
the host was occasionally seen at 
leisure, the yacht docked. 

Months afterwards he told about 
it with a typical Kettering grin. He 
had known for a long time that if he 
could only get himself enough seclu- 
sion and a set of diesels to experi- 
ment with, he could lick certain basic 
injector difficulties which restricted 
the usefulness of diesels. “Only way 
I could figure out was to get myself 
a yacht with some of the blamed 
things in her,” he confessed. “Then 
I could go to sea and nobody could 
bother me. What’s more, if those en- 
gines got down while I was out in 
mid-Atlantic, I’d have every incen- 
tive to get ’em going again in a hurry. 
That’s just how it worked out.” 


For further facts on big men’s 
vacations—who lines his office with 
mountain sheep and other holiday 
trophies, whom you won't find at his 
desk when the fish are biting, who 
sails on salt water, who prefers fresh 
—watch Forses. 
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Grin and Prosper 
JOHN A. STRALEY 


Business executive’s definition - of 
Independence: The right to do any- 
thing approved by the Administra- 
tion. 

* 

“This is the season to have your 
auto overhauled,” says a garage ad. 
Motorcycle cops are said to co-op- 
erate only too willingly. 

* 

After passing his 97th birthday, 
John D. expressed confidence that 
he will reach 100. Most of that Stand- 
ard Oil stuff goes to par if you wait 
long enough. 


“What,” asks a reader, “is the dif- 
ference between a Republican and a 
Democrat?” Well, a Republican is 
usually checking government cash—. 

* 


“Wallace Buys 1,000,000 Head of 
Cattle” says a headline. Remember, 
boys, they can’t vote unless they’ve 
been in the district a year. 

* 


Milk prices are on the rise in New 
York State. In some parts the 
drought is so serious that it has dried 
up the producers’ pumps and wells. 


The fortunes of the Democratic 
Party are said to have reached a turn- 


ing point. That is, the point where 
radio listeners are beginning to turn 
the dial. 


* 


Political slogan: The paths of 
glory lead but to the gravy. 
* 


Only a cynic would say that a poli- 
tician’s lie ability was his greatest 
asset. 

* 


Department store sales are up, 
what with returning prosperity and 
everybody wanting the best that 


credit will buy. 
* 


Republicans who point with pride 
to their conservative candidates are 
said to be after the cigarette vote with 
the slogan ‘“‘Not a Coughlin in a Car- 


load.” 
* 


By a large majority, a Southern 
county has voted to admit nudist 
camps. Occulists will no doubt be in- 
terested in this proof of the power of 
the naked “Aye.” 


* 


The trouble with these double- 
your-money-back offers, says one 
corporation official, is that the cus- 
tomers always write. 


From Losses to Profits 
(Continued from page 14) 


final test of practicability, the upper- 
most question in the mind of every 
business man who sees opportunity 
for himself in the experiences and ac- 
complishments of others—did mod- 
ernization of the forty-eight-year-old 
Insurance Building pay? 

The answer is brief and pointed. 
The Insurance Building to-day en- 
joys an occupancy percentage of 89 
per cent. Class “A” tenants only are 
accepted—which means insurance 
companies, lawyers, advertising 
agencies and investment companies 
of high standing. Leases are made 
for a minimum of three years, and 
according to a standard rental sched- 
ule. Modernization has been com- 
pleted for fourteen months, with the 
books showing every cent due for 
rental and electricity paid up to 
date. 

The modernized Insurance Build- 
ing will add another generation to its 
history before it sinks toward ob- 
solescence again. Omaha’s business 
center is shifting slowly but surely 
toward its location.. Forty-eight years 
old, it is a Civic asset to the city and 
a paying proposition for its owners 
who had the foresight and intelligence 
to modernize. 





New Issue 





This announcement appears asa matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 

securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or asa solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering ts made only by 

the prospectus, dated July 14, 1936; the prospectus does not constitute an offering by any Principal Underwriter in any state in 
which such Principal Underwriter is not quali fied to act as a dealer or broker. 


$35,000,000 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
312% Debentures, due July 1, 1951 


Price 10112% 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1936 to date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. The names of the several Principal 
Underwriters (as defined in the Federal Securities Act 4 1933 as amended) in respect of the securities to which 
the prospectus relates, and the amounts which they ly ha 7 to! ‘ 

in the Underwriting Agreement, are set forth in the prospectus. Among such Principal Underwriters are: 


severa 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Company 


Incorporat: 


ve underwritten, subject to the conditions speci fied 


Lehman Brothers 


July 14, 1936 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 746 §6$10 
No 2,523 14 
10 ~=1,500 12 
No 4,153 15* 
No 607 23 
No 2,214 84 
No 1,344 30 
25 2,474 61 
No 600 108 
No 1,971 Nil 
No 1,008 14 
No 768 12 
No 10,040 12 
25 1,711 33 
No 1,830 24 
100 450 147 
100 18,662 128 
25 . 3,134 27 
No 400 12 
50 @©8,674 55 
5 4,065 14 
1 587 22 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,665 53 
No 225 32 
No 1,104 14 
100 2,563 124 
20 438 44 
5 2,098 12 
No 3,195 119 
15 4,397 24 
10 ~=1,151 25 
No 736 80 
No 745 75 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 14 
100 192 134 
No 1,123 35 
No 1, 800 62 
> a ‘654 51 
5S 432 28 
No 3,992 2 
No 11,739 16 
10 1,167 24 
No 2, 636 6 
No _ 33, 673 5 
No 11,477 52 
No 13,984 18 
20 #8 2,665 33 
5 4,683 18 
25 2, 530 35 
100 450 141 
10 982 23 
1 6,766 3 
100 514 242 
50 ~=1,689 87 
No 700 24 
No 953 14 
20 11,066 36 
No 2,251 64 
5 1,178 13 
No 3,418 16 
100 1,511 118 
10 386 32 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 47 
10 42,831 16 
No 321 15 
No 1,999 4 
No 1,826 13 
No 1,156 23 
No 1,541 21 
100 2,486 157 


tDeficit. 


October 31. 
mated. 


Earns 


* 1935 


$1.11 
6.29 
1.04 
0.937 
1.51 


5.428 


1.02 


3.36° 
0.47* 
5.70 
3.62 
4.03 
4.04 
8.07 
3.49 
0.43 


1.02 
0.01 
2.01 
0.74 
421 
1.57 
2.62 
1.077 
0.24« 
0.347 


5.957 


2.87 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


Earns, 1936 


m=months 


4.354° 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.60 
Air TReGieteOR. «6s 00:0. 00 00 1.50a 
Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... ; 
Allegheny Steel ........... 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Ree GO. esa Cinsces 1 
PTI FO idk ns vin vides Sa 


Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer.. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ “ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.20 


Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 2 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Asner. Te. @ TOs vadvinctes 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 


Amer. Woolen............ : 
Anaconda Copper.......... 0.50 
PR MIE soos Fis 0 0 vies nya 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 


* Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 


Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Beechnut Packing ......... 5a 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel........... a 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 


Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 
Brook. Union Gas......... 3 

Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 


California Packing ........ 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Er Nek one on wh nha.2 6 ae 
Cerro de Pasco...........- 4 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
eS Se eee 6 
OO SRE or 2.25a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.20 
Commercial Credit ........ 3 


Commercial Solvents....... 
Commonwealth & Southern . 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 1 


Consolidated Oil........... 0.60 
Continental Can........... 3 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 


Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Coemeeee SNORE ods onsen sce ‘ 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western..... 


Diamond Match........... 1.50a 
Dome Mines .............. 

Du Pont de Nemours...... 4.30a 
Eastman Kodak ........... 6a 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 
Electric Power & Light.... 

OS ES EAS ae MS 
General Asphalt........... 0.25 
General Electric........... 1 
General Foods.......... 1.80 
OO SRO sic oin's5.5.00 cine 3 
General Motors ........... 2.75a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor ...... 1 
po BS Be ee ae ee 0.60 
Gesmriet, Bic Bivscsueckescs 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 5; ’29-’35 
223- 31; ’28-’35 
34- 4; ’29-'35 
51- 1; ’29-’35 
26- 5; ’31-’35 
355- 42; ’29-'35 
76- 4: °29-"35 
158- 29; ’27-'35 
107- 3; ’29-’35 
199- 2; ’29-35 
150- 3; ’28-’35 
136- 3; ’28-’35 
55- 3; ’29-'35 
144- 3; ’29-'35 
130- 5; ’28-’35 
95- 13; ’29-’35 
310- 70; ’29-’35 
270- 44; ’28-'35* 
33- 2: °28-'35* 
175- 3; ’29-’35 
27- 1; ’25-’35* 
76- 3; ’25-’35 
298- 18; ’29-’35 
78- 8; ’28-35 
514- 17; ’28-’35 
67- 2; ’29-'35 
145- 4; ’29-35 
101- 29; ’29-’35 
104- 5; ’29-’35 
141- 7; ’29-’35 
101- 18; ’29-’35 
87- 3; ’29-'35 
82- 11; ’29-'35 
249- 46; ’29-’35 
97- 6; ’29-’35 
85- 4; ’26-'35 
99- 6; ’26-35 
515- 17; ’28-’35 
120- 4; ’29-35 
112- 5; ’27-’35 
51- 10; ’30-’35 
141- 5; ’25-’35 
191- 41; ’29-’35* 
140- 4; ’29-’35 
71- 4; ’25-'35 
63- 4; ’29-35 
30- 1; ’29-'35 
182- 18; ’28-’35 
46- 4; ’28-’35 
92- 17; ’28-’35 
63- 4; ’26-’35 
126- 25; ’26-’35 
122- 6; ’29-’35 
24- 1; ’28-'35 
30- 1; '29-'35 
226- 32; ’29-'35 
170- 8; ’29-’35 
30- 10; ’30-’35 
47- 6; ’27-'35 
231- 22; ’29-’35 
265- 35; ’29-'35 
174- 8: 28-35 
104- 2; ’29-'35 
94- 2; ’29-'35 
83- 5; ’29-'35 
96- 8; °30-’35 
78- 19; ’29-35 
89- 28; ’28-’35 
92- 8; ’29-’35 
153- 6; ’25-35 
143- 8; ’27-'35 
82- 8; ’28-35 
106- 2; ’29-’35 
155- 6; ’27-’35 
155- 5; ’27-’35 


High Low Prices 


28 - 22% 
8134- 58 
173%- 13 
4%- 2% 
39%- 267% 


212%4-157 


50%4- 35% 
Na atts 


50%- 40% 
56%4- 44% 
33%4- 25 


37%- 30% 
1634- 10% 
186 - 92% 
58 - 47% 
85%4- 59 
69%- 51 
120%- 85% 
113 - 84 
21%- 14 
72%- 44 
245- 14% 
S%- 2% 


6134- 41% 
166%4-133 
176-156 
4454- 3034 
1734- 6% 
1756- 11 
3494-21 
42%- 34, 
43%- 33% 
70%4- 59¥, 
71 - 53% 


27 
80 
13 
4 
29 
212 
47 
135 


Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 


% 


22 
19 
8.5 
3.4 
2.9 
2.1 


37 


(c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


(s) Partly esti- 
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Par Shares Value 
No 702 «$6 
100 400 ill 
N oO 1 ’ 544 17 
100 350 sd 
No 739 50 
No 4,246 59 
No 14,584 12 
No 6,399 39 
No 750 35 
No._—i14,147 15 
No 10,773 29 
10 5,487 18 
No 1,831 27 
25 2,277 38 
No 1,490 49 
25 522 26 
10 ke 18 
No 300 59 
No 597 63 
No 1,502 41 
10 1,844 31 
100 828 25 
No 4,565 28 
No 2,730 12 
10 6,289 15 
No __ 1,628 20 
No 6,255 12 
No 2,037 18 
No 5,456 19 
25 2,156 52 
No 4,993 142 
100 ~=—-:1,571 98 
No 8,575 22 
25 6,261 28 
No 15,000 3 
50 13,168 89 
No _ 5,503 31 
No 3,820 64 
No 13,897 Nil 
1 1,380 Nil 
10 9,000 14 
No 4832 40 
15 31,151 20 
No 746 32 
25 3,184 16 
100 3,773 193 
100 + 1,298 163 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 56 
No 13,103 43 
25 25,856 44 
10 ~=—:1,716 17 
5 Exe 11 
25 9,340 36 
No 3,840 16 
No 2,412 18 
No 23,182 7 
No 666 31 
No 8,903 26 
25 4,386 28 
100 2,223 198 
5 2,087 7 
No 14,531 32 
No 2906 56 
No 23,252 11 
No 391 33 
No 397 9 
20 600 35 
No 837 20 
No 1,464 13 
50 529 77 
100 8703 140 
100 1,045 198 
No 3,107 15 
50 2,582 68 
10 9750 19 


Thous. Book 


5.177 
1.35 


2.46 
0.22 
1.81 
2.73 
0.077 


0.037 
0.85, 10 m 
2.39 


3.13 
0.72 
1.82" 
1.65 
0.62 
3.487 
0.97 
1.897 
1.43 
2.43 
4.84 
1.39 


1.85 
1.94 
3.10 
0.88 


4.36 
3.06 
1.15 
6.55 
0.21 
0.11 
3.56 
1.09 
2.16 
3.017" 
0.88 
0.497 
2.037 
10.31 
2.774 


5.03 
0.30 
4.48 
3.22 
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0.23, 3 m 
1.58, 3 m 
0.35, 3 m 
0.63, 3 m 
1.25, 6 m 
0.86, 3 m 
2.09, 6 m 
0.84, 3 m 
0.46, 6 m 
0.297, 5 m 
0.17, 3 m 
0.06, 6 m 
2.37, 6 m 
0.28, 3 m 


seeeee 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... fe 


Hudson Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 


Int. Harvester. ............ 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.20 
Tt, Tel, cael... oss ccs a 
Johns-Manville ........... 2 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.90a 
Kennecott: Copper.......... 1.20 


SS Ee oe 1 


Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
oS CR eee poe 2.50a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 5 
DAGGER POMENS cco. . ocsoce’s 1 
jE AES AR ae Oe 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... es 
Montgomery Ward........ 0.80 


National Biscuit........... 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 


National Distillers Products 2 


Nat. Power & Light...... 0.60 
National Steel............. 1.50a 
New York Central......... : 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) ; 
North American........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 
Packard Motors........... 0.25 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 
Radio Corporation......... oe 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.60 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears, Roebuck. ........06 3.25a 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.40 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific .......... ee 
Southern Railway ......... oe 
Standard Brands.......... 0.80 


Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California... 1 


* Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products ......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3a 
Transamerica .........-ce- 0.40a 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 3 


Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.40 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
Union Pacific. ..:.5......2. 6 
United. Aircraft. .......... , 
United Corporation........ me 
Weed. PRONE. cos ccc seeses 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 1 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 1.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 
Ui So ees eke: “7 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 8 
Rl. Ce os cece ‘i 
Western Union............ 2 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... 4 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 


Price R 


144- 26; 
74- 4; 
100- 3; 


59- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 
73- 4; 
149- 3; 


243- 10; 


91l- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 8; 
87- 16; 
32- 8; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
256- 17; 
45- 4; 
101- 1; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 5; 
87- 10; 
125- 13; 
72- 6 
77- 13; 
257- 8; 
133- 6; 
187- 10; 


99- 12; 
33- 2; 
110- 6; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 


115- 3; 
58- 1; 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 
ai- 5; 
49- 4; 
92- 10; 
158- 6; 
165- 2; 
89- 8; 
244- 3; 
82- 15; 
85- 19; 
67- 46; 
77- 2; 


75- 9; 
85- 12; 
139- 8; 
67- 2; 


182- 7; 
140- 16; 
58- 8; 
298- 27; 
162- 
76- 2; 
159- 10; 
60- 9; 
244- 13; 
Si- 1; 
56- 6; 
120- 2; 
65- 1; 
141- 10; 
262- 21; 


272- 12; 
68- , 
293- 16;. 
104- 22; 
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"27-35 
"24-’35 
27-35 


"29-35 
*29-’35 
28-35 
’28-"35 
*29-’35 


"29-’35 


’26-"35 
’29-’35 
26-35 
"28-’35 


"24-35 
29-35 
"29-35 
"29-35 


"28-35 
"28-35 
"29-"35 
"26-35 
29-35 
"28-35 


'26-'35 
°28-'35# 
°26-'35 
’29.'35 
'28-'35* 
'26-'35 
°29.'35 
29°35 
'29-'35 
°26-'35 
27-135 
29-35 
°29.’35 
27-35 
27-'35 
29.35 
27-35 
'29.'35 
27-35 
°31-'35 
27-35 
27-'35 
°29.'35 
'28-'35 
'26-'35 
29-135 
'26-'35 
'29.'35 
°33-'35 
29-35 
26-35 
°26-'35 
'29.'35 
29.35 
28-135 
29-35 
°28-'35 
'29.'35 


7; °29-’35* 


29-35 
"26-35 
"29-35 
"28-35 
"28-35 
°28-’35 
"29-35 
29-35 
"32-35 
"29-35 


"28-35 


9; ’27-’35 


"28-35 
°29-"35 





Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


80 - 71% 
SKh- 3% 
1934- 13% 


18%- 11% 
185%4-160 

90%4- 565% 
54%4- 43% 
19%4- 12% 


129 - 88 


116%4- 97% 
54%- 43 
45 - 40% 
26%4- 21% 
11834- 96 
37 - 27% 
4934- 40% 
2334- 17% 
4:. im 
45%- 3534 
2176- 155% 
38%4- 31% 
30 - 21% 
28%4- 21 
3334- 2554 
14%- 95% 
75 - 57% 
42Y4- 27¥, 
5%- 3 
3434- 23% 
41 - 30% 
13 - 6% 
39 - 28% 
4914- 39 
5134- 36% 


144%4- 9% 
23%4- 18% 
5854- 50 

807%- 5954 
17 - 12% 
34%4- 26 

ae 

3934- 23% 
2054- 12% 
18 - 14% 


74 - 65 
24%4- 16% 
40 - 28% 
3834- 33 
72%- 56 
1434- 11 


99 - 745% 
96%4- 71% 
2814- 207% 
13814-10834 


95 - 72% 
4814- 34% 
135%4- 94% 
56%- 4434 


72 
4 
17 


134 
53 


% 
42 


3.6 
1.4 
24 
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3.6 
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tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(ce) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


FORBES, AUGUST 


t (k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


(n) Year ended 
(s) Partiy esti- 
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@ WouLp you Buy 
Stand. Brands or El. Lt. & Pwr. 


& The real situation for In- 
vestors is none too ob- 
vious. What WOULD 
you do? One of these stocks has an 
“Index of Gain Power” registered at 
.0010d, the other .1940. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other be- 
cause of this difference . . . and for 
no other reason. Canny investors 
will get our comparison now, with 
the interpretation of the “Index” 
for these issues and its revealing in- 
cisiveness. FREE to readers of 
this advertisement—write to Dept. 
166 D TODAY. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 Feawa 
BOosTO 














STOCKS BREAK COMING? 


Our Master Time Factor and Cycle Theory in- 
dicate a big decline in stocks. Will the break 
come before Election or afterwards? That is what 
every investor and trader should know to protect 
his capital and make profits. You can depend on 
our 1936 Stock Forecast to give you the right 
time to sell stocks. Price reduced to $40 for 
balance 1936. ‘Tri-weekly Letter giving best 
stocks to buy and sell, $15 monthly. There is 
no time to lose—mail your subscription now! 
COTTON AND GRAIN—Our Forecast called the 
big rise in Wheat, Corn and Cotton. The com- 
modities will continue very active and make a 
wide range of fluctuation. Our Service will give 
you the right time to buy and sell. 1936 Grain 
Forecast $40; Cotton Forecast $40; Tri-weekly 
Commodity Letter $15 per month. Personal 
Service and Daily telegrams $30 monthly. Ask 
for Booklet N-32. 


W.D. GANN SCIENTIFIC SERVICE INC. 
82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 














Is Market Dead 
Until Election? 


—or should your funds now be 
invested in long-pull holdings? 


Summary of situation and out- 
look sent gratis. Address: 


Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 1-77. Babson Park, Mass. 





Cigar and Snuff 
shares Outlook 
Improved 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


of decline, cigar consumption is 

increasing and the industry is 
looking forward to a sustained up- 
ward trend as a result of increased 
employment and a less pronounced 
shift away from cigars to cigarettes. 
It is thought that the maximum in- 
fluence of cigarette competition has 
been experienced and that a natural 
improvement will take place over the 


F ct etn, a long period 


cigars were smoked; yet it 1s signi- 
ficant that for the last two years de- 
mand has been growing instead of 
receding. In the first five months of 
1936 the increase amounted to 67 
per cent. over last year. 

In shining contrast with the mer- 
curial fortunes of the cigar industry 
is the performance of the snuff com- 
panies: year after year they record 
slow but sure profits expansion. For 
income, safety and gradual capital en- 
hancement, the snuff stocks, United 
States Tobacco, George W. Helme 
and American Snuff, have a distinct 
advantage. 

One. of the lowest-priced cigar 
stocks on the Stock Exchange is Con- 
solidated Cigar, selling at 9, or for 
much less than the net quick assets 
as reported at the close of last year, 
after allowing for the preferred stocks 
at par. The stock sells at a receiver- 
ship price but finances are in strong 
shape, and with a reasonable growth 
in profits, dividend resumption on the 
small amount of common stock would 
become easy. There are no bonds 
and only 82,000 shares of 6% per 
cent. and 22,200 shares of 7 per cent. 








CIGAR AND SNUFF COMPANIES COMPARED 











Earned 

Approx. Range, 1936 No of pref. Panne. Viet — oe on 

Price High Low shares shares c—— (Millions)—, 1935 

Consl. Cigar ... 9 13% & 104,400 250,000 $12.7 $13.9 Nil 
General Cigar.. 57 59% 53% 50,000 472,900 33.4 19.7 $3.64 
Bayuk Cigar .. 18 195% 16% 21,790 393,060 10.0 6.2 2.17 
Congress Cigar. 18 25% 16 None 303,000 6.0 43 0.61 
U. S. Tobacco.. 142 14334 131 23,337 457,850 66.0 23.2 7.49 
G. W. Helme.. 125 141 117 33,829 240,000 32.5 146 6.92 





























MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearlv 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 
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CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
Payable August 15, 1936, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 25, 1936. Books will 


not close. J.B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 





FORBES, AUGUST 1, 1936 











next few years by reason of popula- 
tion growth, greater efforts to popu- 
larize cigars and increased public 
spending power. 

The industry is dependent upon 
large volume to show profits, espe- 
cially since the nickel cigar has come 
to account for a large percentage of 
total sales. Elimination of the to- 
bacco processing taxes and substan- 
tial tariff reduction on imported Su- 
matra wrapper leaf are further fac- 
tors of favorable import for the cur- 
rent year. 

The cigar stocks constitute the 
most speculative tobacco group. 
While the big cigarette manufactur- 
ers have been piling up huge profits 
the cigar companies have made little 
or no important earnings progress in 
the last dozen years; but the tide ap- 
pears to have turned for a few of the 
larger companies at least, and if the 
expected gain in sales is realized, the 
cigar stocks are low enough to pos- 
sess considerable attraction. 

The cigar industry has a long road 
to travel before it returns to the 1920 
consumption, when eight billion 


preferred stock ahead of the 250,000 
common. 

Consolidated manufactures a com- 
prehensive line of medium-priced and 
nickel cigars, including Dutch Mas- 
ters, El Producto, Harvester, Henry 
George, “44,” New Bachelor, Adlon 
and El Sidelo. 

Consolidated’s profits are running 
higher this year than last. It is pos- 
sible that full preferred dividends will 
be earned with a small balance for 
the junior stock. 

Consolidated common is more de- 
sirable as a speculation than Bayuk 
because the latter has enjoyed a sharp 
advance in the last year and has re- 
ceived more speculative attention than 
other cigar stocks. While Bayuk is 
making a phenomenally good show- 
ing and has been coming up faster 
than other companies, the stock prob- 
ably is not in as favorable a position 
to move forward from here as issues 
which have been dormant. 

Bayuk recently split its common 
stock four-for-one, so that the pres- 
ent price of 19 is equivalent to 76 
for the old stock. However, Bayuk 
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is making one of the best comebacks 
in the cigar business to-day. 

Congress Cigar was slow to get in- 
to the nickel field and it seems to be 
handicapped by producing fewer 
brands than the other companies. is 
However, its ve - far this 
; ear is reported to showing en- 
| sourneaill gains. Most of the stock 6 Years Sa ned 
is held Oy the Porto ig a arn 

Tobacco Company, whic pledge 
BE Congress Cigar’ stock under its col-|| BY STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING 
| lateral bonds. By purchasing the 
bonds an attractive yield is obtained, 
| whereas Congress Cigar stock pays 
nothing. The company manufactures 





in grinding world’s largest telescope mirror 


the La Palina brand. T California Institute of Tech- Time saying made possible by Stur- 
In contrast with the widely fluctu- nology, Pasadena, the job of tevant-controlled air conditions. 
ating fortunes of most cigar company grinding and polishing a huge 20-ton * 
, pr ofits, General Cigar Company has mirror for the world’s largest tele- The air conditioning system of the 
been consistently profitable and has scope is under way. Optical Building, California Insti- 
| been a steady dividend payer. Its A tedious 9 year job... ordinarily. tute of Technology, was designed 
brands are widely advertised and are But...it is estimated that the work and installed by Cooling and Air 
well known: Robert Burns, Wm. actually will be completed in 3 years! Conditioning Corp., subsidiary of... 
. Penn, White Owl, Van Dyck and Lit- B.F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS 
, tle Bobbie. General Cigar stock has ' 
) more of an investment tinge than any 
. of the others. A reasonably well se- Sturt évani 


cured yield of better than 6 per cent. = sas ab ocala: 2 
is to be had, but appreciation pos- my 4 Ute 
sibilities are not as alluring as in the 


case of. a stock like Consolidated 


Cigar where earnings are subnormal WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
and could. score startling gains over 


the last few years. 
United States Tobacco 

















United States Tobacco stock is 2 
recommended for those desiring a - ° 
high-quallin ditiinetivhaeen aeceeior tall drinks, made with the same base... 
protected by a splendid earnings rec- : : 
ord and a fairly constant demand for why the difference in taste? 
its products. The company is mak- 
) ing more money to-day than it was The usual 
prior to the depression—quite a feat. awe 
| Despite more generous dividend pay- “collapses” The firsthalf § The last half 
| ments, the treasury at the close of mera hes life and pete 
1935 was bulging with cash and mar- sparkle tire 





ketable securities of some $15,000,- 
: 000. 
The company manufactures several 
: brands of dry and damp snuff having 
} a nationwide distribution, including 
Bruton’s and Copenhagen. Also, it 
manufactures Dill’s Best and other 
smoking tobaccos. 
George W. Helme is another snuff 
. manufacturer with a splendid earn- 
ings performance which promises to 
: continue. Capitalization is moderate. 
| The stock is inactive, yet quite at- 
tractive from an investment stand- 
point. Including extras, it may be 
considered a $7 dividend payer. It is 
; estimated that about 80 per cent. of 
total sales are made in the South. 
Recent earnings performance has not 
been quite as good as in the case of 
| United States Tobacco, but the com- 
pany is in excellent financial position 
and can afford to distribute a large 
percentage of profits. 


Canada Dry’s Its “staying 
Water holds power” keeps 
its sparkle all your long, 
clear through tall drinks 
the drink lively 





The Reason ? Canada Dry’s clear alkaline water is 
carbonated to the usual point ...and then, under still 
higher pressure and still lower temperature, it is super- 
carbonated. Only Canada Dry gives you this extra process. 


The Proof ? The uniformly better taste of your long, 
tall drink—and this challenge! Leave an opened bottle 
of Canada Dry’s Water in your refrigerator. 24 hours 
later, it will still be full of life and sparkle ... Costs be- 
tween 2 and 3¢ a drink. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 
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$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Less Fatigue, More Output 


A few months ago, I commented 
here on the increasing tendency of 
equipment manufacturers to make a 
selling point out of improvements 
which cut down on fatigue. 


Another striking instance of this 
has just been brought to our atten- 
tion. A well-known maker of pow- 
er-operated shovels, drag lines, and 
cranes has recently incorporated into 
his equipment a change which is said 
to bring about much speedier opera- 
tion and greater output. But, impor- 
tant as these two gains are to the user 
of such equipment, the maker, in an- 
nouncing the improvement, has 
chosen to stress “elimination of op- 
erator fatigue” instead. 


Of course, the reduction of fatigue 
tends naturally to speed up the oper- 
ation and thus to increase the output 
of equipment of this type. But it is 
interesting that the equipment mak- 
er has reached the conclusion, doubt- 
less from experience, that the reduc- 
tion of operator fatigue is the ele- 


ment which will interest the greatest 
number of potential buyers. 

The improvement in this case is the 
substitution of short control levers, 
finger-operated by a seated operator, 
for the long, difficult levers that a 
man sometimes had to get his whole 


back into. To make this possible, 
a small amount of power from the 
machine replaces the human horse- 
power formerly necessary. 


And Greater Comfort 


Another item of equipment which 
is being widely sold these days to 
lessen fatigue is an office and factory 
chair which forces the executive or 
operator to sit in a position which 
gives free play to the lungs and other 
internal organs. One improvement 
which has recently been introduced in 
this field should be appreciated in hot 
weather such as has swept the country 
this Summer. This improvement is 
a means of ventilating the upholstery. 
Mere perforating does not do the 
trick, it is said, because the pressure 
of the body against the upholstery 
closes the air openings. The new 


chair, it is claimed, has overcome this 
difficulty. 


Progress in Air Conditioning 


Of course nothing has so much 
bearing on fatigue during Summer as 





Outstanding AIR CONDITIONING 
Installations All Have This 


One Thing 


in common 


the advantage of ideas 
that are embodied in the 


e 
AUDITORIUM 
PATENTS 


Licensees for Auditorium Patents in- 
clude the leaders in the Air Condi- 
tioning Industry: American Blower 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Carrier Engin- 
eering Corporation, Newark, N. J.; 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corp., New York, N.Y.; The Cooling 
and Air Conditioning Corp. (Division 
of B. F. Sturtevant Co.), Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass.; York Ice Machinery 
Corp, York, Pa. 


Nore: All Licensees have bound copies 
of the AUDITORIUM PATENTS 


which are available for reference. 






You can profit by following the practice 
of such outstanding concerns in the full 
utilization of Auditorium Patents and In- 
ventions. 


Auditorium Licensees may put in systems 
under Auditorium patents. 
extend permission to any owner, architect 
or contractor to use all patent rights upon 
payment of the same comparatively small 
royalty as is paid by our Licensees. In- 
vestigate this plan to insure systems of 
advanced design and standard 
providing the maximum savings on install- 
ation and operating cost. 
may be secured from any of the Authorized 
Auditorium Licensees. AUDITORIUM CON- 


They may also 


efficiency, 


Full particulars 


DITIONING CORPORATION, New York Office: 


AUGUST |, 
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17 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 





the condition of the air. Because 
of this it is encouraging to note that, 
in spite of the vast strides which 
have already been made in air-con. 
ditioning practice, new types of equip- 
ment to meet special situations are 
constantly being brought forth. 

One manufacturer, for instance, 
who makes unit heaters for use ip 
factories and offices, has just brought 
out a unit cooler so similar to the 
heater in form that, as a matter of 
fact, you can use it for heating in 
Wintertime if advisable. This unit 
cooler should come in particularly 
handy where cold water is available 
from a well. What the cooler does is 
to blow air through pipe coils con- 
taining cold water. As with unit 
heaters, the direction of the air cur- 
rent can be controlled. An insulated 
drain tank takes care of moisture con- 
densation. On days that are not ex- 
cessively hot, the cold water can be 
shut off and the fans be operated as 
ordinary blowers. In Winter, the cold 
water can be replaced by hot water 
or low-pressure steam. 


Now Liquid-Meters! 


Another improvement which has 
been tried out in the air-condition- 
ing field, with success, is “metered 
conditioning.” ° 

Suppose that a single building 
houses such diverse tenants as a the- 
atre, a beauty parlor, a candy store, 
and offices. The air-conditioning re- 
quirements of each are different. Yet 
it is now possible to serve all of 
them with a single set of compressors 
and condensers, with a fair appor- 
tionment of costs, by the simple meth- 
od of inserting liquid-meters in the 
lines which carry a liquid refrigerant. 


Refrigerant and Fuel Combined 


Not for human comfort, but 
equally interesting, is a movement 
which has been making rapid prog- 
ress in truck refrigeration. Propane, 
as those who have used it industrially 
know, is one of the constituents of 
petroleum, and can in general be used 
for any purpose for which gasoline 
and other petroleum derivatives are 
practical. It can also be used as a re- 
frigerant, because when under pres- 
sure it is a liquid but when pressure 
is released it becomes.a gas, and ab- 
sorbs considerable heat during the 
change. It was somebody’s bright 
idea, now made practical, that in a 
refrigerated truck propane could first 
be used as a refrigerant and then 
passed on into the truck engine to be 
burned as a supplementary fuel. 
Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forpes, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any ré- 
lated information that many mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Back Seat Riders Please Note 


ig A SORT OF THIRD DEGREE this 

big Plymouth spring is getting... 
giving up its secrets so that folks who 
ride in the rear seats of Plymouth cars 
will be just as comfortable as those in 
front...even on the roughest roads. 


This is an unusual spring...made of 
Amola steel...specially developed to 
combineextreme flexibility with great 
strength. The machine shown here in 
the picture enables engineers to test 
vcrious metallurgical alloys in spring 
form...enables them to determine 
w-thout question what alloy will give 
you springs that ride best. 

Great engineering perfected the 
springs of the 1936 Plymouth...to 
produce the now famed, restful Float- 
ing Ride. The flexible strength of 


Amola steel makes possible Plym- 
outh’s balanced front-and-rear spring 
action. And this synchronized, or 
“Balanced” spring action, along with 
balanced weight, is what foats you 
over the bumps...as smoothly in the 
back seat as up in front! 


So TESTS LIKE THIS ONE... and others 
to show how the springs stand up... 
and special studies in metallurgy... 
and punishing road tests...all go on 
continually. They make sure that the 
springs on the Plymouth car are the 
best that can be built...so that the 
owner gets the full benefit of this all- 
important engineering advance in 
riding ease and comfort. 


This spring test is just one of the 


many being made continuously by 
engineers, expert workmen and ex- 
actinginspectors, that result in people 
saying, ‘“This Plymouth is so com- 
fortable it spoils me for any other low- 
priced car!” PLymouTH Division oF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


EASY TO BUY 


Plymouth is priced with the lowest 
...terms as lowas the lowest! You 
can buy a new Plymouth for $25 a 
month. The Commercial Credit 
Company has made available to all 
Chrysler, Dodgeand DeSotodealers 
low finance terms that make the big, 
new Plymouth easy to buy. 


Prices of the 1936 Plymouth begin 


at $510, list at factory, Detroit(spe- 
cial equipment extra). 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


FORBES, AUGUST 15, 1936 





